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EDITORIAL 


R. ARTHUR PONSONBY, member of parlia- 
M ment and influential leader of the British labor 
party, has been speaking in New York, Chicago, 

and other American cities on the war question. His book, 
“Now is the Time,” had previously appeared in an American 
edition and had attained 

Would Introduce Outlawry sufficient circulation to 
Proposal in Parliament quicken considerable in- 
terest in his views. Mr. 

Ponsonby represents the movement to secure a million 
ritish signatures to a pledge declaring that the signers 
will not support their government if it goes to war with- 
out first offering to submit its dispute to arbitration. He 
reports that more than 120,000 signatures have been 
secured in England up to date. Efforts are being made 
‘@ start similar movements in ether European countries 
and in this eountry. Ne lever ef peace can be other- 


wise than sympathetic with the undertaking. It is conceived 
in an attempt to mediate between absolute pacifism and 
loyalty to one’s government. If the government refuses to 
submit a threatening dispute to arbitration, the signer of 
the pledge refuses to support the war; if the government 
offers arbitration and it is rejected by the other disputant, 
the pledge is off and the individual is free to elect his own 
course. Whatever doubts one may have as to the effective- 
ness of this technique, anyone who hates war must greatly 
admire the unflinching and uncompromising attack which 
Mr. Ponsonby and his associates are making upon the war 
system. The climax of Mr. Ponsonby’s speeches in Chicago 
came when, before a great forum audience, he was asked 
his opinion of and the probable reaction of Great Britain 
to the American proposal to outlaw war. He gave it not 
only his personal unqualified support, but promised that if 
he could know in advance when Senator Borah would bring 
up his resolution for debate in the senate he would introduce 
a similar resolution in the house of commons and ask for 
its discussion at the same time. This expression was greeted 
with tremendous applause. A simultaneous consideration of 
the proposal to outlaw war, in the parliaments of the two 
great Anglo-Saxon nations, would be a pretty effective 
way of convincing Mars that the peace movement at last 
means business. The day for such a demonstration of 
gathering power draws rapidly nearer. 


President Coolidge Seeks 
Further Disarmament 


HE UNITED STATES has asked the other signers 

of the naval disarmament treaty of 1922 to reopen ne- 
gotiations in order to limit competition in classes of war- 
ships not controlled by the Washington agreements. Presi- 
dent Coolidge announced this step immediately after the 
senate had disregarded his wishes by voting funds for the 
construction of three new cruisers. There may be some 
connection between the two events, or there may not. Cer- 
tainly, the President would find it much easier to veto ap- 
propriations for naval construction if he held the promise of 
other powers to negotiate additional disarmament. Totally 
aside from American political considerations, however, this 
invitation to the Washington signatories is to be welcomed. 
It reaffirms American devotion to peace. It gives official 
expression to the fallacy of the preparedness advocates: 
“The American government and people are convinced that 
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competitive armaments constitute one of the most dangerous 
contributing causes of international suspicion and discord 
and are calculated eventually to lead to war.” It candidly 
avows the shortcomings of the Washington agreements— 
the failure to restrict competitive building of light cruisers, 
destroyers and submarines. And it provides a test of the 
readiness of Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan to aban- 
don this suicidal folly. The government which turns a deaf 
ear to the American invitation will have something to an- 
swer for to its own people. There is little likelihood that 
such a treaty as Mr. Coolidge seeks would seriously reduce 
the competition in armaments. Land and air armaments 
would still remain untouched, while chemical warfare has 
proved itself too elusive for definition, let alone restriction. 
But any move toward a lessening of this burden of mili- 
tarism, whether financial or psychological, is to be wel- 
comed. It is to be hoped that Mr. Coolidge’s suggestion 
will lead to a new five-power treaty. 


Washington and the 
Biographers 


F ALL the silly excitements which have lately afflicted 

us, the stew over certain current biographies of George 
Washington is the silliest. According to certain of our pro- 
fessional patriots the fame of Washington is so insecure, 
and his character so much in danger of tarnish, that the 
only way in which he can be maintained in his accustomed 
honor is by reviving the terrors of the inquisition for any 
biographer who would presume to look at him anew. Thus, 
the press reports Rear-Admiral William A. Moffett, naval 
air chief, coming to Chicago and saying: “Washington has 
always been on a pedestal. These biographers kick the 
pedestal out from under him, all the while shouting that 
they are making a human being of him. What they are 
doing is destroying the faith of thousands. They are like 
the busybodies who tell children there isn’t any Santa Claus, 
and thereby destroy a beautiful symbol of the yuletide 
spirit.” That the recent studies of Washington by Wood- 
ward and Hughes are open to criticism is not denied. Both 
men have been so intent on correcting the distortions of 
older writers that they have produced distortions of their 
own. They insist that Washington was pockmarked; they 
almost forget that he stood more than six feet tall. But as 
between a Washington scarred by the ills that afflict human- 
ity, and Rear-Admiral Moffett’s Santa Claus, it should not 
take one long to choose. It would not have taken Washing- 
ton long. 


“The Parsons and 
The War” 
OUSED BY CRIES from other sanctums, we rushed 
forth to purchase a copy of the current issue of the 
American Mercury. In it is to be read an article under the 
title quoted above, written by Mr. Granville Hicks. Mr. 
Hicks is being subjected to strong condemnation for hav- 
ing written the article. The chances are that he expected it. 
Either he or Mr. Mencken has peppered the lines with 
Mercurian adjectives obviously designed to provoke con- 
demnation. And the dramatis persone held up to contumely 
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are still, in most cases, persons of mement among us. One 
is hardly to be blamed for not caring to be reminded that, 
less than ten years ago, one was approving the proposal to 
call a convention of surgeons to plan for 
the sterilization of 10,000,000 German soldiers and the 
segregation of their women, that when this generation of 
Germans goes, civilized cities, states and races may be rid 
of this awful cancer that must be cut clean out of the body 
of society. 
Perhaps Mr. Hicks could have done the job with a bit less 
leer. But, on the whole, we are glad that he has done it, 
and done it this way. Couched in the tub-thumping style of 
Mr. Mencken his article may make an impression that other- 
wise would have been lost. We are getting far enough away 
from the war so that many of us, whose memories are short, 
forget the actualities of wartime. An article such as this 
of Mr. Hicks’ may help to recall us to realities. It will 
show that, when the nation goes to war, the minister forgets, 
not only his Christianity, but such common moralities as 
fair-mindedness, considered speech, and all such virtues as 
find mention in the thirteenth chapter of first Corinthians, 
The examples Mr. Hicks has quoted are fair examples. If 
things such as he reports were said by men such as he 
names, what must have been said in ten thousand less con- 
spicuous pulpits? War makes a heathen of the Christian 
minister, just as much as of anybody else. It might have 
some bearing on the attitude of the church toward war if 
the clergy could be brought to see and admit that fact. 


Doing Business with 
The Turk 

ISHOP COOK, of the Episcopal diocese of Delaware, 

thinks that The Christian Century has given evidence 
of ethical blindness in its expression of regret over the 
failure of the United States to ratify the treaty of Lausanne. 
That may be true. One is likely to be the last to discover 
one’s own blind spots. And there is no churchman in 
America to whose words of admonition we would pay more 
earnest heed than to those of Bishop Cook. Yet we still 
believe that the weight of the very imponderables to which 
the bishop appeals was in favor of the ratification of this 
treaty. Admittedly, the question of a treaty with Turkey ts 
an exceedingly complex one. Admittedly, Turkey has done 
things in the past which have brought upon her the con- 
demnation of a large part of mankind. Admittedly, the 
Armenians have suffered terribly under past Turkish rule. 
But even admitting all these things, is it yet clear that our 
nation should refuse to have anything to do with the young 
Turkish republic? Some bitter things have been said about 
the way in which this young republic continues to treat 
Armenians. Frankly, we regard many of these statements 
with extreme suspicion. The Churchman, an organ within 
the communion to which Bishop Cook belongs, has published 
an interview with Miss Karen Jeppe, in charge of the com- 
mission of the league of nations on protection of the women 
and children of the near east, which reduces the oft-repeated 
charge that the Turks are holding 100,000 Christian women 
and children in their harems to an outside possibility of less 
than 7,000, many of whom were rescued when abandoned 
as infants and regard the Turkish homes as their own. It 
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is likely that other statistics from that much-disturbed region 
need to be scrutinized with equal rigor. As to the appeal 
not to conclude a treaty until the desolate region involved in 
the Wilson award—a region now almost without Armenian 
inhabitants—is erected into an independent nation, presum- 
ably peopled with Armenians brought back from the refuge 
they have in Russia, we confess that seems out of the range 
of practical procedure. And if our course is to be based 
on the ability of a religious or racial minority to exercise its 
full rights, then we should, if we are consistent, break the 
relations already existing between us and almost every 
nation in southeastern Europe. The treaty has been re- 
iected and we bow to that decision with what grace we can 
muster. But we still believe that it would have been for the 
best interests of all involved, Armenians as well as Turks 
and Americans, if the decision had been otherwise. 


Soviet Propaganda from 
Maine to Mexico! 

UST TO INDICATE under how much excitement the 

minds of some of our fellow-citizens labor, we quote 
certain words recently uttered by Major (and Rev.) Herbert 
S. Johnson, supply pastor of the First Baptist church of 
Portland, Me., at a recent gathering of regular army, na- 
tional guard, and reserve officers in honor of Col. James 
B. Kemper, chief of staff of the 97th division, as reported 
in the Portland Press Herald. “The youth peace move- 
ment,” said Mr. Johnson, “is an arm of the third interna- 
tionale of soviet Russia, working in the United States to 
destroy our national plan of defense, that in some future 
day Russia may crush our American democracy and tear 
down the American flag.” The immediate objects of the 
youth peace movement were said to be “to prevent military 
training in American schools and colleges, to destroy the 
army and navy, and to disarm America totally... . This 
movement has four ultimate desires: first, the abolition of 
God; second, the abolition of the home; third, the abolition 
of marriage ; and fourth, the practice of free love.” Climax: 
“The minister of a church I often attend has openly stated 
that Kellogg is a fool.” The agitated correspondent who 
sends us this speech thinks it is strange that only Mr. John- 
son has all this inside information—if it is true. So do 
we. 


Wages and Profits 
In 1926 
:? /RPORATION PROFITS made a bumper crop last 


year. The Chicago Journal of Commerce estimates 
them at twelve billion dollars. Factory profits are put at 
six billion and those of the railroads at about two billion. 
About nine and one-half billion was actually paid out to 
share and bond holders, a sum equal to the total wage fund 
of the nation. Reports on wages show that common labor 
runs all the way from forty-five cents an hour in the north 
and west down to thirty cents in the south, with Negro and 
Mexican labor going as low as seventeen cents. The aver- 
age for common labor, outside the unionized building trades, 
is forty-one cents per hour, with the dullar worth only two- 
thirds its pre-war value in purchasing power. A ten-hour 
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day and work every day without a miss would give an an- 
nual income of $1,280 as an average, an amount far below 
the minimum estimated necessary for healthful living for 
a family by even the employer’s expert conference board. 
But work is not steady and the nine-hour day is now the 
average in this country, so the average income for common 
labor sinks to not more than $1,000, which means that thou- 
sands earn much less—in some cases as low as $700 per 
year. No single type of corporation prospered more greatly 
last year than did the railroads. Eight of the large sys- 
tems earned from twenty to twenty-five per cent and seven- 
teen of them over eleven per cent. The average was more 
than six per cent on the war-time valuation made by the 
interstate commerce commission, which Senator Cummins, 
author of a bill very favorable to railway interests, de- 
nounced as criminally high. This same commission reports 
actual wages for railroad workers to have been $119 per 
month last year—two dollars less than the year before. In- 
creases have been recently granted on the eastern roads 
and on two of the great western systems. The new wage 
mediation board will be called upon in time to grant in- 
creases on most of the lines. Maintenance of way men 
still get only an average of thirty-nine cents per hour, with 
the level sinking to twenty-seven cents on some southern 
roads. 


Babbitt’s Idea of 


The Philippines 


R. GEORGE W. HINMAN, financial writer for the 

Hearst papers, possesses at least the quality of plain- 
spoken honesty. Here is his idea regarding the Philippine 
question: “Not only by purchase from Spain, but also by 
solemn treaty, the Philippines belong to the United States 
just as lawfully as does Alaska—more lawfully, if possible, 
than does Texas. Not only that, but in one way and an- 
other the islands have cost the United States over a billion 
dollars of taxpayers’ money which has been spent on the 
theory that the territory was America’s. The estimate seems 
low, but it is the only one at hand and is large enough to 
make the point. Thus by treaty law and by purchase, by 
administration and governmental expenditures, the United 
States has been established as possessor of the islands 
and owner of the 63,000,000 acres of public domain. The 
practical business question today is: Shall this domain be 
treated as American property? The answer at Washington 
is virtually ‘no’; it shall be treated as Filipino property, 
held in trust by the United States government for Filipinos 
who never owned it. A more impolitic, unbusinesslike, 
troublesome and unjustified decision could not be imagined. 
Rubber culture on a large scale, especially rubber culture 
by American capitalists, would have carried a hundred mil- 
lion investment to the Philippines. Instead, this investment 
has been carried to Liberia. The Liberian flag protects it 
in Africa. The United States flag is withheld from protect- 
ing it in the Philippines. What is the excuse, the business 
excuse, for such a crazy business situation? As far as the 
writer knows the proposition to buy great possessions with 
taxpayers’ money and then give them away to the rest 
of mankind is purely American. It is bound to remain so.” 
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It would elarify issues greatly if all advecates of economic 
imperialism were as frank as Mr. Hinman. 


Changes in the Prayer-Book 


HE ENGLISH BISHOPS have completed their 

work in the revision of the prayer-book and have 

announced the result, a series of alternate forms for 
optional use. It is perhaps not unnatural that the most at- 
tention has been directed to certain matters of secondary 
importance, and of these the one that has appealed most 
strongly to the public imagination is the omission of the 
word “obey” from the marriage ceremony. It involves no 
cynical implication to say that this is not a matter of first 
rate importance. The American Episcopal prayer-book has 
already omitted it. Even when it is used, it is interpreted 
out of its original and obvious meaning. The inclusion or 
exclusion of the word does not, in practice, affect the actual 
relation of the parties concerned. 

Opposition to proposed changes in the ritual has been ex- 
pressed on the ground of the literary superiority of the old 
words. They are, for the most part, fine words, but they 
are not the only fine words in the English language. Neither 
the King James version of the Bible nor the seventeenth 
century service-book represents such a unique achievement 
in writing English that they must be kept forever inviolable 
and unaltered regardless of whether or not they say what 
ought to be said or whether they say it in a manner that is 
intelligible to the present generation. As compared with the 
casual and extemporaneous marriage services that one 
sometimes hears, and the rambling and ill-considered litur- 
gies that are occasionally proposed, the old forms shine 
forth in classic beauty. But that is not saying that a revi- 
sion made as carefully as the old forms were written may 
not produce a result as aesthetically satisfying as the origi- 
nal. It will be remembered that even the first English 
prayer-book was described by some of its contemporaries 
as offering only “an ill-said mass in English.” 

The important point in the new optional forms which are 
proposed for introduction into the prayer-book is the au- 
thorization of the reservation of the sacrament. And this is 
important because ef its doctrinal implications. If the sac- 
rament is to be reserved—that is, if a portion of the conse- 
crated bread and wine is to be kept in a proper receptacle on 
the altar—it can be only in order that it may be adored. 
Nobody is interested in reserving it for any other purpose 
—except to have it ready to administer to the sick in an 
emergency, and that is clearly a minor motive with those 
who have been arguing for the reservation. And if it 
is to be adored, it can be only because it is considered 
as having become, in some genuine sense, the real body 
and blood of Christ. In other words, it is the admis- 
sion of a practice which implies the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. It permits the celebration of the communion to 
become a proper mass, in the sense in which the Roman 
Catholic church uses that term. It allows Anglicans to 
make the communion not a symbol, but a miracle. The 
question is not whether the doctrine of the real presence is 
true or not, but whether members of the Anglican church 
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are te be allowed te believe that it is true and te utilise, 
form of service expressive of that doctrine. 

What are the considerations which may lead one to be 
lieve in the doctrine of the real presence? First, and per. 
haps chiefly, a mystical temper seeking for the support of 
its devotional attitude a visible and objective symbol by 
which to realize the actual presence of God. In addition tp 
that, an obscurant method of thought which is hospitable tp 
the improbable, not to say the impossible, and which cher. 
ishes the mysterious and the miraculous in the interest of 
this mystical satisfaction. Add to this a spirit of docility 
toward ecclesiastical authority in the realm of doctrine, find. 
ing both merit and satisfaction in the acceptance of the 
dictum of the church in regard to a matter which is beyond 
the reach of any conceivable evidence. No one can either 
prove or disprove the alleged change of the substance of 
the bread and wine into the substance of the body and blood 
of Christ, for it is only the invisible “substance” and not 
the sensible qualities which are said to be changed. Belief 
in the change is necessarily an act of pure faith based on the 
acceptance of the decision of an authority believed to be 
competent to pronounce upon a matter which lies outside of 
the area of human observation. This same docility toward 
authority may be reinforced by a literal interpretation of 
certain words in the new testament, such as “This is my 
body,” and “He that eateth and drinketh, eateth and drink- 
eth judgment unto himself if he discern not the body.” It 
should be remembered that those who hold to the real pres- 
ence believe that their position is fortified by clear declara- 
tions of scripture. We do not believe so, but they do. 

Probably the chief objection among protestants to giving 
any countenance to this doctrine is that it is a Roman Cath- 
olic doctrine. So, in a sense, it is. One cannot be a Catholic 
without it, because the church insists upon it. But one may 
be a non-Catholic with it. The question which confronted 
the English bishops was not whether or not the doctrine of 
the real presence is true, but whether one who, for any of 
the above or other reasons, feels moved to adore the sacra- 
ment as the body and blood of Christ should be compelled 
to go over to Rome to do so. We think the bishops were 
right in deciding that he should not. To have decided to 
the contrary would have been to play into the hands of 
Rome. The question at once suggests itself, whether im- 
mediate steps ought not to be taken to make optional or to 
eliminate entirely those paragraphs in the thirty-nine articles 
of religion which explicitly deny the doctrine which the now 
permitted ceremony implicitly admits as allowable. 

Belief in transubstantiation is not essential to the Roman 
theory of the church, nor is the Roman theory of the church 
essential to transubstantiation. The Catholic church has a 
system of doctrine and a system of worship which have 
been developed—partly erroneously, we think—through 
more than a thousand years. Anyone who can secure the 
consent of his own intelligence has a right to use any por- 
tion of these that appeals to him. But the Catholic church # 
a system of government which one cannot accept without 
becoming a Catholic. Candles, altars, incense, Gothic archi- 
tecture, vestments, liturgy, invocation of the saints, the 
cherishing of relics, auricular confession, the doctrines of 
the immaculate conception and of transubstantiation—these 
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are devices and ideas which have come inte existence in the 
course of the history of the church. To use any or all of 
them is not to become a Roman Catholic. To forbid any 
or all of them on the ground that they are essentially 
Roman Catholic is to push toward Rome those who, whether 
wisely or not, desire them. If there is to be doctrinal lib- 
erty in the church, there must be liberty to accept what 
com to some to be reactionary and obscurant doctrines, as 
well as liberty to accept what seem to. others to be danger- 
ously liberal views. Genuine liberty in the church must 
work both ways. The decision of the bishops was a step 
toward making the church of England a truly liberal and 
comprehensive church. 


Drawing the Battlelines 


RESIDENT BUTLER and Senator Borah have per- 
formed a genuine public service. The thanks of the 
nation is due them. At a time when men’s minds had 

become almost completely befogged in considering the na- 
tional prohibition situation, this college president and this 
senator have, within three days, brought sharp definition 
and a clear issue. For months it has been growing apparent 
that prohibition was bound to be the big issue of 1928. 
Politicians and the party press have tried to deny this, hop- 
ing that by some exercise of political prestidigitation they 
might evade the showdown as they did in 1924. And so 
general has been the confusion of tongues attending all 
discussion of the matter that the ordinary citizen has been 
about ready to conclude that the question could never be 
dealt with save by processes of indirection or subterfuge. 

The speech of Dr. Butler, followed by the interchange 
of letters between him and Senator Borah, has put a new 
aspect on the situation. It is as though a strong gust of 
fresh air had blown through a smoke-filled chamber. Men 
look up and see, not only the existence of the issue— 
they have known that to be there all the time—but the 
precise dimensions of the issue, so clearly defined that they 
cannot be mistaken. And since the success of democratic 
processes of government largely hinges on presenting issues 
to the public so sharply defined that they cannot be. mistaken, 
this exchange between Dr. Butler and Senator Borah is 
likely to prove of immense importance in securing a final 
settlement of this vexing question. 

Jr. Butler was probably astonished when his Riverside 
Drive speech produced such an instant response from the 
senator from Idaho. The speech, as he planned it, was 
much more concerned with the unavailability of Mr. Cool- 
idge as a candidate for renomination than with any other 
matter. But the president of Columbia university did name 
three issues on which the candidate of the republican party 
must take an unequivocal stand next year, namely, prohibi- 
tion, farm relief, and foreign policy. When he came to 
elaborate the need for a clear commitment on the first 
of these issues, Dr. Butler said: 


The eighteenth amendment has no place in the constitu- 
tion. It does not deal with the structure and functions of 
Government. It is nothing but an ordinary statute directed 
to the life and activities of the individual citizen. By its 


presence in the constitution, as well as by its ewn eentent, 
it contradicts every principle upon which the constitution 
rests. . . . The eighteenth amendment must come out of the 
constitution, and the states must each in its own way deal 
with the evils of the liquor traffic and of the saloon. ... 

In 1928 no candidate for President can escape making 
known with definiteness and precision his attitude toward 
prohibition. Unless he is against it, he cannot, in my judg- 
ment, be elected on any ticket. If he endeavors to avoid com- 
mitting himself, to pussyfoot and to please all elements, then 
he will be even worse beaten than if, like a brave man, he 
comes out for what I believe to be this wrong and immoral 
policy. 


Here was talk of a sort frequently heard in New York. 
The usual politician would have been content to pay little 
attention to it, while speculating on the influence of the 
“third term” paragraphs in the same speech. But Senator 
Borah saw an opportunity here to secure an immediate and 
clear definition of this fundamental social and political issue, 
and he seized it. Without waiting to gauge the political 
wind from any quarter, he immediately wrote Dr. Butler 
a letter in which these words occurred: 


With your view that this issue is here and should be 
candidly met, it seems to me all must readily agree. I do 
not think it can be met, nor should we undertake to meet it, 
by leaving it to the declaration or the supposed personal 
attitude of the candidate. The republican party, as a party, 
should unmistakably declare itself upon this question. The 
voters who make up the party should have a chance tc 
speak. In order to achieve this, the issue should be presented 
in the respective states and districts prior to the election of 
delegates, so that the delegates may be elected in accordance 
with the popular view. 

I assume from your address that you and your friends are 
in favor of and insist upon the republican party declaring 
specifically and definitely for the repeal of both the eighteenth 
amendment and the Volstead act. May I ask: Is this the posi- 
tion for which you stand and for which you stand ready 
to insist? Do I understand that it is your purpose to carry 
this issue thus expressed directly to the delegates and thence 
to the convention and have the party declare itself once and 
for all upon this issue? ... 

I repeat again I agree with you perfectly that we should 
not dodge this issue. And, speaking for myself, I am willing 
to go into the respective states to assist in presenting this 
matter directly to the people who are to elect the delegates. 
In order to do this effectively the issue must be framed. I 
think your speech is timely. I shall contribute in every 
way I can to force the issue to a final conclusion in the 
next election. I shall be glad to meet with you and those 
who take your view of the matter at any time after March 4 
for the purpose of defining the issue and arranging for the 
campaign in which this matter may be presented to the 
voters of the party who will select the delegates to the 
convention. 


It will be seen at once how searching are the questions 
asked in this letter, and to how much higher a level Senator 
Borah has lifted the whole question. Dr. Butler’s original 
speech is concerned only with securing an unequivocal state- 
ment from the republican candidate. Senator Borah goes 
beyond the sentiments of the candidate to propose a clear- 
cut decision in the party primaries that shall show, beyond 
the shadow of doubt, what is the decision of the party itself. 
This proposal, if carried into effect, means a political cam- 
paign concerned with real issues, in which the determination 
of national policy is of greater moment than the fortunes of 
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individual peliticians. By such means the machinery of the 
democratic state may be made to serve the highest state- 
craft. 

Dr. Butler has accepted the proposal made by Senator 
Borah. He has, at the same time, answered the questions 
propounded in such a way as to complete the definition of 
the issue: 


{ am in favor, specifically and definitely, of the repeal both 
f the eighteenth amendment and of the Volstead act. It 
would make me very glad to have the republican party, to 
which I have given such service as I am capable since early 
manhood, take that position 
To your second question, I answer that I should not oppose 
the republican party pledging itself specifically to the uphold- 
ing of and enforcement of the cighteenth amendment so long 
as that amendment remains a part of the constitution, pro- 
vided that the declaration be so drawn as to make it plain that 
this enforcement of the eighteenth amendment is always and 
everywhere to be accompanied by the like enforcement of the 
other provisions of the constitution, including particularly 
those contained in the first ten amendments, which constitute 
the bill of rights. 


This interchange is printed at length because of the op- 
portunity which it offers the people of the United States. 
After weary months of fruitless waiting for some leading 
from the white house, the independent action of Dr. Butler 
and Senator Borah brings a first hope that this vital issue 
may at last be honestly faced and honestly settled. It is a 
matter for regret that the national executive has failed so 
conspicuously to push this issue toward a decision. But the 
timidity and inaction of Mr. Coolidge may even yet be 
atoned for by the boldness and sagacity with which the 
senator has seized the opportunity that was lurking in the 
educator’s speech. 

Political conditions in this country are such that the 
chances for an honest dealing with the prohibition law 
depend largely on the possibility of honest action by the 
republican party. The New York college president and the 
Idaho senator, by their proposal, for the first time suggest 
a means whereby this honest settlement may be attained. 
Here, at last, is the chance for a real showdown! Make the 
prohibition issue, defined as simply as Senator Borah has 
suggested by his questions and Dr. Butler has assented by 
his answers, the test by which delegates are chosen for the 
party convention of 1928. If the democrats would do the 
same—as they easily might, and as the Borah-Butler pro- 
gram, if adopted, would almost force them to do—then the 
last vestige of shortcoming would be removed from this 
plebiscite. There would then follow a national referendum 
that would take this question forever out of the realm of 
dispute by an unmistakable registration of the popular will. 

Senator Borah’s proposal, accepted so promptly and 
candidly by Dr. Butler, gives the drys the chance of years. 
It will be a calamity if they content themselves with belabor- 
ing Dr. Butler because of his confessedly wet sentiments. 
Dr. Butler has been wet for a long time, and belabored oft, 
so that further efforts along that line mean nothing. Such 
a blast at the Columbia president as Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler 
has loosed fails to stir even the drys. The issue now has 
nothing to do with Dr. Butler or his character. The issue 
is simply as to whether the drys will seize this means pointed 
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eut by this interchange of correspendence to put their anys. 
on an unassailable foundation of public will. If they desire 
to have this matter dealt with honestly, and settled in ap. 
cordance with the actual will of the people, the drys wij 
immediately devote their full strength to seeing that wha 
is now a personal enterprise between two eminent leaders 
becomes a national undertaking. Here is a line of battle op 
which a real fight may be fought. Let the lines be drawy 
here! 


The New Chinese Confronts 
the Missionary 


HIS is the day of reckoning for the Christian enter- 
prise in China. The preaching of a gospel of love, 
sacrifice, brotherhood, and righteousness has led, 

after more than a century, to this inevitable hour. The mis. 
sions which have been the glory of the church themselves 
now stand at the bar of the church’s own message. The 
way of salvation which they have preached to others now 
supplies the test by which they will be judged. By how much 
can the enterprise meet the standards of its own proclaim- 
ing? The political situation in China may entirely change 
during the next few months. But this will not release the 
missions from the position in which they now find them- 
selves. The ideas which have given passion to the national- 
istic uprising have thoroughly permeated the Chinese Chris- 
tian community. By these ideas the Christian enterprise will 
now be proved, to stand or fall. 

For some time there have been voices saying that the 
day for radical revision of the missionary program in China 
was at hand. Here and there, heed has been given. Not 
many such voices have been raised ; not much such heed has 
been given. The old ways have seemed the settled ways; 
advocates of the new have even been accused of disloyalty 
to the memory of the holy men and women who laid out 
the old ways, generations ago. The most that the agitation 
has produced has been a few scattered experiments, and 
much talk. Now, over night, the time for experimentation 
is gone. A new Chinese confronts the missionary. And 
the missions—all the missions—must revise their programs 
in order to work with this new Chinese, if they are to work 
in China at all. , 

To grasp the extent of the change which has come im 
China, one has only to recall the questions which were arous- 
ing so much debate a few months ago. Debate, that is, 
among those supporters of the missionary enterprise who 
were pledged to the welfare of tlie Chinese. Such people 
were regarded—even the conservatives among them—as 
most dangerous radicals and misguided idealists by the Lord 
Inchcape type of westerner. But even among such people 
there was then stiff opposition to any propesal that extra- 
territoriality should be abandoned, that gunboat ¢ rotection 
should be denounced, that the status conferred on the mis- 
sions by the “toleration clauses” of the unequal treaties 
should be given up, or that foreign contro! of institutions 
should be relinquished. Yet within the last six months all 
those questions, which the missionaries were recent!y debat: 
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ing with such heat, have become outworn, academic. It is 
no longer a case of what should happen; it is a ease of 
what has happened. 

For the Christian worker in China, extraterritoriality is 
gone. It has not yet vanished as a treaty provision, to be 
sure. But it is gone for the missionary just as much as 
though the intricate process of treaty revision to which the 
nations have pledged themselves had been completed. It 
is not many months since the correspondence columns of 
this paper carried passionate protests from some mission- 
aries against the suggestion that the day of the missionary’s 
exemption from the provisions and workings of the Chinese 
law was at an end, Many more such protests were received 
than the restrictions of space made it possible to publish. In 
the China that now is, any appeal by a missionary to the 
extraterritorial provisions of the old treaties would be 
equivalent to bringing to a definite end any influence which 
he might have had as a representative of the Christian 
enterprise. Extraterritoriality, for the missionary, is not 
going. It has gone. 

For the Christian worker in China, gunboat protection 
has gone. It hardly seems yesterday when there appeared 
in these pages the news of that little group of less than 
thirty missionaries who placed their names to a request ad- 
dressed to the United States government that, in the event 
of trouble, no military force should be used to protect them, 
and no indemnities exacted if they were hurt. How hotly 
their course was debated by other missionaries! Little by 
little the conviction grew that gunboats and the gospel were 
incompatible. Yet only last November we watched a great 
mission board refuse to censure the gunboat policy after one 
of its members, telling of the danger in which he considered 
his daughter stood in China, declared that he would never 
consent to have her removed from beneath the folds of the 
stars and stripes! In the China that now is, any appeal by 
a missionary for the protection of a gunboat would be 
equivalent to announcing an end of that mission. Gunboat 
protection, for the missionary, is not going. It has gone. 

For the Christian worker in China, the special status 
provided by the toleration clauses is gone. It is only of late 
that the church at large has come to know in what special 
case the missionary has stood in China. Until a few years 
ago the Christian worker took it as a matter of course that 
he not only possessed the extraterritorial status and the 
gunboat protection that was provided for all foreigners, but 
that he had in addition certain special rights and privileges 
which other foreigners did not have. He could travel, he 
could hold land, he could live, he could afford protection to 
Chinese within the circle of his influence, as other foreigners 
could not. Today, any attempt to take advantage of these 
toleration clauses would bring to a speedy close any mis- 
sionary career. The clauses, insofar as their actual work- 
ing is concerned, are not going. They have gone. 

For the Christian worker in China, foreign control of 
church institutions has gone. About two years ago the 
Peking government announced new regulations for the 
conduct of schools in China. The main features of these 
were that control, both through boards of directors and 
administrative faculty, should be predominantly Chinese, 
and that there should be no compulsory teaching of religion. 
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Schools which refused to conferm with these regulations 
could not receive government recognition. For all the 
months since missionary educators have been debating the 
extent to which they could agree to conform with these 
regulations. Now, where a strong nationalistic government 
is in actual control, they find that they will either conform or 
quit. In Changsha they have quit. And even if the present 
Hankow government fails to reach its goal, the nationalistic 
spirit aroused among the masses will make impossible con- 
tinuation of a policy under which the foreign educator 
debates as to the extent to which he will or will not obey 
the law. The foreign control of missionary education in 
China is not going. It has gone. 

These facts must be faced. Equally must it be realized 
that, in the confusion attending the disappearance of the 
conditions under which missionary work has been conducted, 
there is danger lest there be a serious smash-up within 
the whole Christian enterprise. A falling-off in the enrolled 
membership of the Christian community is inevitable. This 
will do good rather than harm, for it will eliminate those 
Chinese who have joined that community because of its 
privileged status. But there is no reason why, if the mis- 
sionary societies deal with the situation courageously, there 
may not emerge from the present confusion a stronger 
Christian body in China than has ever been known in the 
past. What does the new Chinese demand of the Chris- 
tian bodies of the west? 

He demands that they recognize it as an obligation to 
their western constituencies to spread broadcast in western 
lands a true picture of what is happening in China. This 
picture will have many aspects. Among them will certainly 
be a presentation of China’s nationalistic aims as just, 
temperate, and the inevitable demands of a self-respecting 
people. There will likewise be a recognition of the truth as 
to the so-called anti-Christian movement, showing it to be 
what it is—a protest not against Christ and his gospel, but 
against the ways in which Christian institutionalism has be- 
come entangled in western politics and western economic 
imperialism. Finally, there will be an insistence that west- 
ern governments find some method other than force for 
dealing with China, and an equal insistence that the dif- 
ficulties of diplomacy be resolved in order quickly to right 
the wrongs imposed on China in the treaties which the 
powers themselves have ceased to defend. 

The new Chinese demands that the mission organizations 
act with equal promptness and courage in discharging their 
obligations in China itself. The new Chinese is a Chinese 
nationalist, and he holds that the missions should openly 
hail with joy the rise of a nationalist government. He holds 
that they should send authorized representatives to deal 
with that government; to discover what the requirements 
are which that government will impose on the future con- 
duct of the Christian enterprise and to give assurance that 
these requirements will be observed. More than all that, he 
considers the day come when all the talk as to the coming 
of age of the Chinese church shall eventuate in action; 
when the leadership of the Christian enterprise in China 
shall pass completely into Chinese hands; Chinese to de 
the planning; Chinese to control the finances; Chinese to 
have the say as to the extent and nature of western co- 
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eperation. l{ the churches, through their missions, attempt 
to meet such requirements as these—either in the west or 
east—it is apparent that they must produce, in a day, a 
revolution in mission methods. Many will say that such 
a revolution is unthinkable; impossible. Perhaps it is. But 
if it is, then further effective service by the missions in 
China is unthinkable; impossible. Conditions of mission 
work are no longer under the control of mission boards in 
the occident or their representatives in China. They are 
to be fixed by the new Chinese. The sort of mission serv- 
ice here roughly suggested is the only sort which the new 
Chinese will permit. Christian Chinese, deeply appreciative 
of the contribution which the missions and the missionaries 
have made to their land and themselves, apprehensive lest 
the sensibilities of the western workers whom they honor 


with life must be present with many seeres ef youth Whe February 
could not resort to the solution of suicide. Dr. Albertyy 
could attribute it only to the emphasis in our day on my. 
terialisin and science which made it increasingly harder fo, 
youth to believe in God. (There is more behind the Present 
disillusionment of youth than this and IT want to com 
back to the problem some day.) And so the addresses wer 
on, unusually sympathetic and helpful—no talk for talk, 
sake—when Dr. Fosdick arose and devoted his speech to ap 
earnest plea for the restoration of some form of the ¢op. 
fessional in the protestant churches. 

Had the company previously known the subject of Dr 
Fosdick’s address they might have come prepared and dad 
in protective armor. But the speech fell like a bomb into 
an unsuspecting village. The result was that many began 
asking their neighbors if they were awake or dreaming 
and some of the brethren have not yet recovered from the 
shock. Added to this was the fact that Dr. Fosdick was 
the last man on earth from whom they had expected such 
astounding words. Had it been Dr. Barry or Dr. Delany 
or Dr. McCune they would have listened in silence and for- 
gotten, or defended the historical protestant position, but 
coming from this arch-heretic and this liberal of the liberals, 
this man who of all others seemed to many of them to 
have abandoned almost all the practices of the church as 
well as the doctrines, it was more than they could grasp. 
For a while they mistrusted their ears. But those who suff- 
ciently recovered from the first shock to understand what 
Dr. Fosdick was talking about found themselves listening 
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in these days passing resolutions which seek to frame the 
facts here presented carefully, mildly, almost by inference 
rather than by direct statement. That is the way in which 
But for the 
churches and mission bodies in the west this is no time for 


oriental courtesy might be expected to act. : 
renaissa 
the indirections of oriental courtesy. It is a time for facing preachir 
the bald, harsh facts. If we cherish any hope of continuing 
to contribute to the building of a Christian community in 
China, we must act, and at once, along the lines herewith 
suggested. If we are not ready so to act, then the sooner 
we perceive that our enterprise in China is at an end, the 
better for us all. 
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What is happening in the Chinese Christian community with rapt attention and real interest, and, as has appeared It wi 
now will happen in India before another generation has in the sequel, with considerable sympathy. nae 
passed. The fundamental contention of Dr. Fosdick’s address vidual ; 

was that ministers were discussing social and economic actress 

problems and human institutions too much and neglecting have 

The Observer the wrestling with the individual soul. He reminded his bang ¢ 

hearers that Christ captured the world by caring for in voles 

Dr. Fosdick Drops a Bomb dividuals. He organized no committees, fomented no po- tag 

litical revolutions, started no reform societies and wrote —" 

TTRACTED by the remarkable list of speakers, about no books. This method employed by Christ was not acti- tare 

one thousand men, mostly clergymen, turned up at dental, for it is the individual who constitutes the basis of — 

the annual meeting of the Greater New York federa- the social structure. Christ through life was for the build- — 

tion of churches on February 7. The speakers were Dean ing of personality. “You say that the economic system is Madi 
Robbins, Dr. Charles C. Albertson, Dr. Henry Howard, wrong. Of course it is and it is our business to ‘see that ante 
Dr. Poling, and Dr. Fosdick. The speaking was good. it does not hurt people. International relations are not my > sal 
Dean Robbins’ opening remarks fortified everybody. No business as a Christian minister, but if war comes and ~ gel 
one could work in a great city like New York without being hurts the individual, then it is my business. If Jesus Christ mm 
immersed in public and personal problems that would per- came back to earth he would work through the individual.” — 
plex and tax his very soul. Every minister fighting the Thus far there was much sympathy with the speaker for he vo 
evils of a great city grows weary and depleted at times to was voicing a growing sentiment on the part of many pres rae 
the point of sheer exhaustion. He could not see how they ent that the churches were neglecting the individual in their 2 , 
as ministers could stand the strain without a deep and abid- increasing emphasis upon the social gospel. The words ng 
ing faith in the incarnation. All our battles are Christ’s meant much, too, coming from Dr. Fosdick, for he has been wate. 
battles, our problems are his problems, and he is fighting one of the pioneers of the social gospel, having been espe =. 
the evils and solving the problems with us. There is no cially insistent in and out of season on applying the prit- rary 
hope apart from this. ciples of the gospel to international relations. On the other cute 

Dr. Albertson spoke very sympathetically on the prob- hand the main emphasis of his preaching has been distinctly Gain 
lems and perplexities of modern youth, knowing that all evangelical and one reason youth flocks to his church in such oat 
the ministers present were deeply concerned over the re- numbers is because week by week he deals with the real and scan 
cent suicide of the four or five boys who had come out of intimate problems of the human soul. — 
fine and happy homes, and realized that the disillusionment Then followed the passage about the confessional. 1 og 
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will quete Dr. Fosdick’s own words here as they have 
sroused more discussion in this section of the country than 
any utterance of the year: “We modern protestants fail in 
some things. Our Roman Catholic brethren in keeping 
the confessional have pretty nearly wiped us off the stage 
in one feature of human service. Through the confessional 
they have built up an amazing service for the treatment of 
sick souls. A good priest, through the confessional, can 
develop a treatment for the individual and we have nothing 
to compare with it. For six years I have conducted—Bap- 
tist though I am—what I call a confessional. I am not 
afraid to recover things the protestants threw away—beauty 
of service and the confessional. I have an office where 
people who know they are spiritually sick and mentally dis- 
turbed can come with their problems. Why shouldn’t I min- 
ister to them? Never again will I be without such a place 
where people can meet me alone. Week after week I meet 
pretty nearly as many people as a priest. They are mentally 
unbalanced—sick souls who need ministration. We need a 
renaissance of what our fathers used to know as evangelical 
preaching. We protestants have thrown out beauty of serv- 
ice, the confessional and the old-style evangelical preaching. 
We retreat to discussing themes instead of wrestling with 
human souls for life or death. Do we really care about the 
individual? Our business is not with vastness or immensity 
but with the individual. There is the crisis of the world’s 
destiny.” 

It will be seen that the plea for the confessional is only 
incidental to the general plea for more ministry to the indi- 
vidual ; but the discussion in the press that has followed the 
address centers around this question of the confessional. I 
have been interested in observing how much sympathy is 
being expressed with the idea. Dean Robbins told me that 
he was deeply in sympathy with the views that Dr. Fosdick 
expressed and that he had made the need of a protestant 
form of the confessional the principle theme of his New 
Year’s sermon in the cathedral. Rev. Thomas Guthrie 
Speers of the First Presbyterian church is quoted as agree- 
ing with Dr. Fosdick, and Dr. George Caleb Moore, of the 
Madison Avenue Baptist church, is reported in the New York 
Times as saying: “Dr. Fosdick has not advanced anything 
new. I think every preacher in the land has heard confes- 
sions from his earliest advent into the ministry. That is not 
Dr. Fosdick’s discovery. Charles Spurgeon had a so-called 
confessional in England before Dr. Fosdick was born. The 
confessional cannot be adopted by the protestant faith as an 
institution because the minister is not empowered to absolve 
sin. However, as a means of permitting a troubled man to 
get rid of his worries, an informal confession is of untold 
value. I hear confessions every day.” Dr. Ralph W. Sock- 
man, of the Madison Avenue Methodist church, is also quoted 
as believing that the protestant church lost a great means of 
dealing with sins in dropping the confessional. “In aban- 
doning the confessional the protestant church lost one or two 
Vital things. One of these and the greatest loss was that 
we stopped making sins specific. We protestants have made 
repentance too easy, vague and general. You cannot convict 
4 man in a court of law without a specific charge, nor can 
you convict a conscience on broad, general grounds. An- 
other advantage of the confessional is that it requires the 
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penitent to state his sins orally. 
tance and a relief to the sinner.” 

Dr. John Roach Straton, when asked his epinien, re- 
marked with his usual vigor: “If it should ever come to a 
choice whether I should stand with the Catholics or the Fos- 
dick type of protestant, I would go over to the Catholics, 
bag and baggage.” Well, this ought not to be a difficult step 
for Dr. Straton, for your simon-pure fundamentalist comes 
nearest to the Roman Catholic position of all the theolog- 
ians, for he maintains that everyone must submit himself in 
his thinking to an objective authority. 

If I might in closing this letter express a personal convic- 
tion, I think the most significant sentence in Dr. Fosdick’s 
address was this: “We protestants have retreated to dis- 
cussing themes instead of wrestling with human souls for 
life or death.” There is no doubt that much of our preach- 
ing has been turning too much to the discussion of themes 
instead of dealing with the problems facing the individue! 
soul and helping men to solve the very perplexing questions 
facing them in our inquiring age. I have just been glancing 
through the full page of sermon subjects announced in a 
recent Saturday issue of the New York Times, and I find 
full proof of Dr. Fosdick’s contention. There are many 
discussions—not much “gospel” or “good news” announced. 
Again some of us have got to be careful, with our passion 
for the social gospel and with all the special Sundays pro- 
vided for us, dealing with every conceivable movement, lest 
we forget that there is such a thing as the human soul facing 
life and death, trying to find its way through a complex 
world, beset with doubts, temptations and many false phil- 
osophies of life trying to capture it. It was not long ago 
that a very prominent woman suddenly left her denomina- 
tion and church to join a certain Presbyterian church in this 
city. Asked the reason of her change she said: “Simply 
because I needed guidance in my own religious life and | 
heard nothing but lectures on the industrial situation, pro- 
hibition and international peace.” 


That is an aid to repen- 
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How Vast Is Heaven? 


OW vast is Heaven? Lo, it will fit 
In any space you give to it; 
So broad, it takes in all things true; 
So narrow, it can hold but you. 
Joun RicHarp More.anp. 


Little Prayers 


HE tiny prayers are golden, 


The larger prayers are steel, 

The first are found, the others made 

By some linguistic weal. 
Some prayers are long, and some are short 

As bits of love caressed, 
But the little tiny prayers you pray 

Seem reverently the best. 

Hersert H. Hines. 





The Altar, the Table, the Book 


By T. Valentine Parker 


FEW YEARS AGO it was discovered that the so- 

called “church services” in the evangelical protestant 

churches were bare. The result of the discovery was 
an attempt upon the part of many to “enrich” them. This 
enrichment consisted principally in inserting responsive 
readings—chiefly from the psalms—into the order of serv- 
ice, rendering “amens” at the end of the hymns, attiring the 
choir and perhaps the minister in gowns, and sometimes in- 
troducing a processional. The principal criticism of these en- 
richments obviously consists in remembering that they were 
borrowed and are inserts. They take no cognizance either of 
the psychology of worship or of the principles or traditions 
of the churches. We are just now beginning to give serious 
consideration to the study of what is the best plan of wor- 
ship, taking account of the mission, if not the tradition of 
protestantism and the mind of the worshiper. The sug- 
gestions now offered, that the altar or the communion table 
should occupy the focus-point in the line of vision, are 
open to the same sort of objection. 


THE MISLEADING ALTAR 


Not many years ago the altar would have been considered 
out of harmony with all that free evangelical protestantism 
represented in the world of religion. Even now the altar 
is utterly at variance with both the habit of thought of the 
people of the churches and the traditions of the churches. 
In Roman Catholicism the altar is inevitable. The sacrifice 
of the mass, central in Roman Catholic worship, requires its 
presence. The origin of the Protestant Episcopal church re- 
veals a logical place for an altar. But in our free evangelical 
churches it would be necessary to place above the altar a 
placard of information printed in large letters to inform 
the bewildered just what the altar did and did not connote. 

The communion table displacing the pulpit in the center 
of vision is not so incongruous. Yet it is obviously forced. 
In most of the churches of the type under discussion, com- 
munion is observed once in three months, once in two 
months or once a month—seldom oftener. The fact is that 
the communion table is not of central significance in our 
worship. The Quakers, whose beliefs and practices most 
strongly warrant the designation of communion as of first 
significance in their worship, do not have a communion 
table at all! 

What the altar or the communion table would displace is 
not so much the pulpit as the pulpit Bible. History, logic, 
and practicability unite in affirmation of a primal position 
for the Bible. We are people of the book. Why deny it? 
Why squirm away from it? 4“istorically we are aware that 
protestantism substituted the Bible for the church as the 
center of authority. In recent years our ideas of authority 
have undergone considerable change. We no longer believe 
that the Bible is inerrant and an infallible authority. The 
modern view of the Bible has caused some hastily to assume 
that the Bible ought no longer to occupy the central position 
in the church. Further consideration, however, reminds 
us that although the Bible has been deposed from its 
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throne of infallibility, it has not been deprived of its claim 
to primacy. A book of a decidedly modernist stripe which 
I was recently reading declared that although Jesus’ teach. 
ing could not always be literally applied to the changed an 
complex condition of modern life, nevertheless his principles 
were af permanent value. Where do we learn the principles 
of Jesus except from the Bible? Indeed the whole structure 
of our faith is built upon the gospel story. The Bible js 
virtually our sole source book in respect of Jesus Christ. 

The modernist disclaims any diminution in his reverence 
for the Bible or his love for the story of Jesus. He asserts 
it is a calumny to charge that he would take the Bible 
from the people. He would reinterpret it and make it more 
profitable. So, as a matter of simple fact verifiable by ob- 
servation, the Bible retains its primal place in our churches, 

To the popular mind the Bible is central. This is quite 
in accord with tradition and habit of thought. Besides, if 
our desire is to promote worship where shall we find a 
more inspiring incentive to worship or a more adequate ex- 
pression of worship than the Bible? It is our supreme book 
of worship. The very sight of it suggests hymns—where 
are there more beautiful hynms than the psalms ?—and 
prayers—where is there a finer prayer than Paul’s in the 
third chapter of Ephesians ?—and pictures—where are there 
pictures equal to the portraits of Jesus in the gospels? Such 
is the very material of which worship is woven. Taking 
into consideration sacred associations and the varieties of 
temperament, is there any means to worship that is more 
nearly universally helpful than the Bible? 


SPONTANEITY IN WORSHIP 


Undoubtedly our Sunday “services” ought to give more 
emphasis to worship than they have done. Yet when all is 
said we ought not to forget the distinction between the pro- 
testant idea and the Roman Catholic. In the Roman Catho- 
lic the mass, which is the principal expression of worship, 
is celebrated as the one importafit function of the church 
on Sunday. In our protestant churches worship is not 
the exclusive, not always the chief, reason for opening the 
churches on Sunday. In many instances the main purpose 
is admittedly not worship but the preaching of the gospel. 
That does not imply that worship is or should be of re- 
latively slight importance. It does mean that in the nature 
of the case the genius of evangelical protestantism does not 
express itself in the necessarily formal order of Sunday 
services. 

For the genius of evangélicalism is expressed in spon- 
taneity. This is not to be interpreted as hostility to printed 
prayers, for example. It is hostility to a prayer that is de- 
termined by formal exigencies. If the great prayers of the 
church express upon any occasion the prevailing spirit, 
they may be more spontaneous than extemporary prayers. 
This spontaneity in worship which characterizes evangel- 
icalism is not confined to the minister who is a priest only 
to the extent that his services are priestly. Protestantism 
has. emphasized the priesthood of all believers. What op- 
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portunity is afforded the man in the pew for participation 
in worship on Sunday morning? He may sing the hymns 
and read the responses in the psalter. While worship should 
be cultivated at the “preaching services” the very nature of 
them confines and limits its expression. Either we must en- 
tirely revolutionize our Sunday “services,” or some of them, 
or recognize the plastic midweek meeting as the real wor- 
ship meeting of the church and make it such. 

Whatever may be the decision, the Bible logically re- 
mains as the focal point in the church. It is, as it always 
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has been, the greatest medium for worship in protestantism. 
Then it also symbolizes the preaching. Its suggestion of 
worship is clarified and reinforced by its ethical significance 
and its inspiration to service. Why should we copy the 
Roman Catholic altar, exalt the communion table unnatur- 
ally, when we have the book that symbolizes worship better 
than either and at the same time includes in its suggestion 
the mind of the worshiper, the standards of conduct, the 
ideals of service and the preaching mission of the Christian 
religion ? 


Our Agrarian Crisis 
By Arthur E. Holt 


the labor of farm production is nearly every- 

where performed by a peasant class. Farming 
has tended to become a peasant occupation because rewards 
are so uncertain and frequently so low that they perma- 
nently attract only those who are content with harder work 
and lower living standards than the more resourceful and 
aggressive are satisfied with. We are engaged today 
in the most interesting and, from the American point of 
view, one of the most vitally important experiments the 
world has ever witnessed—a test whether an independent 
agriculture, enjoying the advantages and benefits of life on 
a level comparable with that prevailing in our cities and 
towns can be established and maintained.” So spoke George 
N. Peek before the Academy of Political Science in New 
York during last November. 


¢¢ | “the labor 0 on the North American continent, 


THE GREEN RISING 


| have just been reading a remarkably interesting book 
entitled, “The Green Rising,” by W. B. Bizzell, president 
of the University of Oklahoma, in which he traces the rising 
tide of self-assertion among the agrarian people of the 
western world. He tells the story of the Russian farmers, 
the green internationale in Bulgaria, the agricultural unions 
in Germany and Scandinavia, rural syndicalism in Italy and 
Spain, he does not neglect agrarianism in the republic to 
the south of us, but for Americans the most interesting part 
is the story of the fight for justice which has been waged 
by the farmer in our midst. President Bizzell would agree 
with Mr. Peek that the American farmer is making a fight 
which is of world-wide significance, but the significance of 
the struggle lies in the moral values involved rather than in 
the extent of American agriculture which we are accus- 
tomed to emphasize. 

Few people deny the importance of the farmer in Amer- 
ica from the standpoint of his numbers. We acknowledge 
our dependence upon him even at other times than just 
before election. The portion of our dependence is thus 
summed up by the National Industrial Conference board. 
Agriculture annually purchases ten billion dollars worth of 
goods ; consumes one-tenth of the output of our factories; 
supplies the raw material for one-half of our industrial 


establishments ; pays annually two and one-half billion dol- 
lars in wages to urban workers; supplies one-eighth of the 
total tonnage of the railroads; agricultural products consti- 
tute one-half of the value of our exports, pay in taxes 
one-fifth of the total cost of government; judged by the 
rent paid, agriculture is a billion dollar real estate business. 
The capital invested in agriculture is more than that invested 
in manufacture, mines and railroads combined, and repre- 
sents one-fifth of our national wealth and furnishes one- 
sixth of our national income. Although this record is 
significant from the standpoint of the size of the rural prob- 
lem, it does not tell the story of its uniqueness. 


A BY-PRODUCT OF 1776 


In order to understand American agriculture one must 
go back to the war of the revolution. Our system of farm- 
ing is a by-product of that revolution. The revolution 
democratized American agriculture. It marked the end of 
the big estates. Too many of the big landlords had fought 
on the wrong side. The story of the confiscation of the big 
estates by the colonial authorities makes interesting reading 
in this day of great concern about having “law-observing 
revolutions” to the south of us. Following the revolution 
came the settlement of the Mississippi valley. All forces 
social and geographical conspired to determine that the val- 
ley should be settled by small landholders who were inter- 
ested in establishing for their family independent homes. 
The preemption law and the homestead law were great 
social experiments in the democratic ownership of a national 
resource. With the close of the civil war, which was waged 
in the interest of free democratic rural labor, the big planta- 
tion system ceased in the south and the democratization of 
American agriculture was practically complete. As a re- 
sult, the overwhelming number of American agriculturists 
own or expect to own their own land. There is very little 
farm labor outside of the farm family; in this situation we 
differ entirely from Europe. The farmer in Europe is both 
laborer and capitalist, and occupies a different status from 
anyone who is connected with factory industry. 

Now the American farm problem is whether this splendid 
type of farmer is to disappear or whether we can maintain 
the gains of two great struggles which have cost heavily in 
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sacrifice and effort. Fer a good many reasons, since the 
war, America has not extended to him a share and portion 
in her ongoing progress. If two wars democratized him 
the third has well nigh ruined him. The National Indus- 
trial conference board thus sums up the extent of the 
farmers’ plunge towards peasantry: “In the United States 
especially there have been in operation forces which have 
tended to create a progressive inequity and maladjustment 
between the position of agriculture and that of other 
branches of our economic life.” 


THE FAILING FARMER 


This is reflected in the following conditions: The con- 
traction of our agricultural plant and its production relative 
to the growth of our population. Since 1900 mining has 
increased 231 per cent, manufacturing 190 per cent, and 
agricultural production only 38 per cent. Since 1900 our 
agricultural exports have decreased 28 per cent and our 
imports have increased 30 per cent. The per capita share 
of the national income has been less and less for the farmer. 
For every $100 that went to others engaged in our produc- 
tive life the farmer has received $46 in 1900 and only $39 
in 1920. The return on capital invested in farm land has 
in no wise been comparable to the return on industrial 
stocks and bonds. There has been a heavy increase in 
farm bankruptcies as compared with other commercial ven- 
tures since the war. 

It is not necessary to recount here the chaos which has 
been wrought in American town and country life by the 
recent developments. Not long ago I watched in a poultry- 
packing establishment the modern way of picking chickens. 
They cut a little nerve at the base of the brain and every 
feather pocket was released and the feathers were swept 
off with a few strokes of the hands. So our post-war policies 
have released the little population pockets in town and coun- 
try and our rural people have been swept off the land into 
the city. 


CRISIS IN LIBERALISM 


Now I am interested in pointing out to my liberal friends 
of the city and especially of the city churches that this 
plunge of the farmer toward peasantry is a very great 
crisis in American liberalism. The democratic ownership 
of land was really a great social experiment and it ought 
not to fail. The high quality of our rural population must 
be kept up if these areas are to be the population seed beds 
of the nation. The crowding of rural population to the 
city creates a new hazard for factory labor as great as that 
which once came from Europe. We cannot exist half slave 
and half free. Industrial justice cannot be affirmed in the 
city and denied in the country. Equality of bargaining 
cannot be affirmed for those on the opposite side of a wage 
bargain and denied to those who are on the opposite side 
of a load of wheat. 

I am also interested in pointing out that any solution of 
our American agrarian problem must be an American solu- 
tion. We are not thinking well when we are just pointing 
to the solutions of Europe. The British labor party has 
organized the farm laborer and declared for the nationaliza- 
tion of land. There is no point to this for America, since 
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we have no farm labor class except a few hobos and college 
students and there is nothing to be gained from a nationalj- 
zation of the land. 


LAND INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Nor am I interested in an industrialization of the land, 
A banker friend has recently suggested a solution to which 
I think a good many will turn, and yet I am certain it 
represents only retrogression. He said: “The food prob- 
lem is going to be increasingly serious for our cities. We 
need scientific production of food. Let the banks or big 
capitalists take over the farms, employ trained managers 
from the agricultural college who will direct farm laborers 
in scientific production. Let agriculture organize through 
big capitalists, who will regulate production, secure a pro- 
tective tariff and put agricultural industry on a par with 
the production of automobiles, and the like.” I think it 
could be done. I expect to see it advocated, if not tried, 
and when we try it the central citadel for independent self- 
directing industry in America will have surrendered. Sup- 
pose we industrialized agriculture and made it efficient, 
then we would have to begin the long, long process of dem- 
ocratization over again just as we have had to do in the 
factory. 


SIGNS OF HOPE 


There is hope in the new alliance between town and coun- 
try. The present crisis has convinced a good many town 
ministers, lawyers, doctors and merchants that they are on 
the same side of a load of wheat as the farmer. Insofar as 
there is any salvation in politics they will be willing to see 
that the farmer has the same chance as the manufacturer 
and as labor. There is hope in the rural cooperatives, which 
represent the voluntary cooperation of independent farm 
units and the imposing upon themselves of standards of 
efficiency under the direction of the expert leadership of 
the agricultural colleges. 

But the greatest hope would lie in the frank recognition 
by all of us that we do not want the American type of 
farmer to disappear. Here is a nourishing home of moral 
and social values which forms a payt.of a great nation. If 
instead of looking with grudging cynicism upon all his 
experiments at self-betterment we would intelligently in- 
clude his welfare in our program of national welfare it 
would mean much. It was with something like this in mind 
that the recent industrial conference held under the auspices 
of the Chicago church federation declared: 

“We call upon the churches in the nation to include the 
welfare of the farmers in their programs of Christian 
justice. The agrarian movement roots in a deep need for 
social justice. We believe that the great growth of the 
cities of the world will make increasingly acute the demand 
for cheap food. In this struggle for cheap food the farmer 
finds himself on the opposite side of a load of wheat from 
the people of the city. We have declared for justice be- 
tween capital and labor who are now on opposite sides of 
the payroll of industry. In the name of the same Christian 
justice we declare for an adequate standard of life for the 
farmer who furnishes the factories with raw material and 
the cities with food.” 





Growth of the Soul 


A Foreword by Harry F. Ward 


night. Against the telephone was a note telling me 
to call certain friends in the city—“no matter how 
late it is when you come in.” As I put the receiver to 
my ear, the bell buzzed. “They got us first,” I said. But 
it was a newspaper office. 
“We want some information about Miss Grace Scrib- 
We understand she was your secretary.” 


it UNUSUALLY LATE in getting home that 


ner. 


“No”—the automatic correction started to struggle 
against the shock of that one word ‘was’ and got no 


further. “What has happened?” 

“She was struck by an automobile about 9 o’clock 
this evening and instantly killed.” 

Gone out like a candle! It is one of the ways that life 
has. But the smoke of the extinguished candle was not 
blown over a wire into your face until men made the 
gathering of news an incident of the hunt for profit. 

“She was not your secretary ?” 

“No. She was the assistant secretary of the Meth- 
odist federation for social service.” 

“And what were her duties?” 

But the inquiry was plainly periunctory. New York 
has no time or interest for news concerning persons who 
hold the status of ‘employe,’ unless they have committed 
a crime. So next morning there was a line or two stat- 
ing the bare facts, and scarcely noticed in the breakfast 
table search for sensation and stock market. Just an- 
other count in the official record of killings by auto- 
mobiles that reached nearly 2,000 in New York state that 
year. And the city went on about its business, not 
knowing that the woman its heedless ways had crushed 
to death was an uncommon expression of the possibil- 
ities of life in the United States. If they had been told, 
I wonder how many of them would have understood? 


A TYPICAL LIFE 


As a record of personal effort, the brief life story of 
Grace Scribner is typically American, but the kind of 
attainment is exceptional. She began life in a little 
lumber village in the north woods. When she died, she 
was exerting a nation-wide influence. She journeyed 
in fact and experience from Main street to Megalopolis 
by way of Zenith; speaking literally, Carlton, Michigan; 
Duluth, Chicago, Boston, New York were the way sta- 
tions in her career, each marking a stage in achievement 
and development. 

Something of the distances and contrasts of our Amer- 
ican society in those sections where it is still fluid, came 
into view at the funeral service. There was a little 
company of those whom Grace Scribner had touched 
vitally in her brief sojourn in the metropolis, each one 
representing some active movement. Here came pres- 
ently, and just too late, a man from a world of more 
Primitive forces—the father. Into the circle of those 
labering with head and heart to make a better house for 
mankind te live in, stepped a typical figure from the 
ranks of those without the labor of whose hands there 


would be no social stimulus at all. While we had been 
postponing arrangements to the limit of the law, and 
finally beyond the possibility of change for those driven 
by the merciless metropolitan schedule, wondering why 
no answering word came from the northwest, he had 
been driving through a snow storm to the county seat, 
to pawn the little homestead to make his coming possible. 


THE ROAD TO EDUCATION 


With variations for the intermediate stopping places, 
the life journey, from the country village to New York, 
with all that it means in the extension of influence, is a 
well-traveled route for men. And women are now finding 
their way along it. But usually they start with family 
and friends and education to back them. This woman 
had no formal schooling beyond the seventh grade in a 
small town public school and, after a while, two years in 
a training school for home and foreign missions. Yet, 
when she died, she was a discriminating lover of liter- 
ature and art, whose critical taste would stand com- 
parison with the products of generations of culture, and 
she had developed a native intelligence of clean-cutting 
edge into an instrument of critical power not often met 
with. She had instructed college students as acceptably 
as workers in factories, and, in her special field of know!l- 
edge, she had for some years been supplying informa- 
tion and counsel to those who had gone all through the 
higher educatinn. To see this woman with no college 
degree being asked for suggestions by those of uni- 
versity training, to watch her sitting at the council 
table on terms of intellectual equality with some of the 
best minds of the land, was to know that the democracy 
of intellect is not a mere ideal. 

She was a self-educated woman as far as such a thing 
is possible, for what she got came by her own effort, by 
way of house work and stenography, and by virtue of 
initiative in extracting knowledge from others and much 
discipline in reading. At least this description comes 
nearer to reality than the term a self-made man. For 
when a man gets a certain distance up stream, whether 
he is after money or power or education, he finds the 
current setting in behind him. But a woman must 
struggle all the time against what is still very largely 
a man’s world. 

In a recent letter, her father, still working in a saw- 
mill for day’s wages, throws a little light on the early 
struggle for an education : 


now her early life was spent in the village of Carlton and 
she was started in the public schools as i recoll at about the 
age of five & % or six years and she was not what could bee 
caled a brilant scholar but she always kept up with her grade 
but i can honestley say she was very persevering in her 
studies and where other children would bee at play you could 
most always find her at work at some of her books that is the 
main reason to my way of thinking how she always had a 
good standeing in her grade at school and now it was always 
my intention to keepe her in school and now i will try te ex- 
plain to you how she come to quit going to school. . . well 
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when she was about seven years old i moved from the viliage 
ef Carlton in lower michigan to the viliage of Baraga Mich. 
so you see Grace had spent a eouple of years in the schools in 
Carlton .. . and she atended the schools thair til she was in 
her fifteenth year then came the trouble when she quit school 
as i have already explained about the cross teacher i tell you 
exactly how she come to quit going to school one day when 
i come home from work i found Grace & her mother in tears 
and of corse an explanation brought out the fact that Grace’s 
teacher had given her a scoldeing and the girl and her 
mother talked me into the notion to keep her out of school 
for a while and as that school teacher staid on at the school 
for the next couple of years why the consequences was that 
Grace never went to school aney more after that except to 
some nite school when she was working in Duluth Minnesota. 
now thare is one period of Grace life that i have not written 
about whitch is in the matter of the homestead and so i will 
explain that dureing the time that i lived at Baraga Michigan 
i lived with my famley some four winters on a homestead 
that i took up from the U S government and one of those 
winters Grace did not go to school at all but the other three 
the town ship school board sent a teacher out to the home- 
stead to teach my children along with three children of an 
other homesteader now wee will come to the period of the 
life of Grace when i furst come to Minnesota i went furst to 
Minn when Grace was about 15 years old and i had worked in 
the then village of Cloquet about three months and then i 
got a place for Grace to work in a private familey so i sent 
to Baraga for Grace to come to Cloquet whitch she did and 
that was her furst trip alone on a train well she got to Cloquet 
all rite and started to work but she was not very well satisfide 
with that job and she stuck to it if i remember rite for about 
too months then she got a Job from anoth private family that 
she kept as long as she staid in Cloquet now i must take you 
back with me and tell you of a period of her life that i have 
so far overlooked at the time i have already ritten about when 
Grace left the Baraga school and before i moved to Cloquet 
Minn Grace had worked in a private familey for a period of 
6 or 8 months then i sent for her to come to Cloquet thaen 
after Grace had been in Cloquet for a matter of too months i 
sent for my whole familey and wee resided in Cloquet for a 
matter of ten years and while i was a resident of Cloquet is 
the time that Grace was in Duluth Minn and so Grace was a 
resident of Cloquet for a matter of too years for as near as i 
can remember she was about 18 years old well about that 
time thare was a woman lecturer came to Cloquet and gave 
a lectur on forren Missionary work and that was the time that 
Grace took the notion into her head that she wanted to bee a 
forrin missionary and so she asked my advice in the matter 
and i told her i thought all that kind of thing ought to bee 
done by the ritch people and she said she would bee a mis- 
sionary sometime aney how and if she could not prepair her- 
self for that Caleing with my concent before she was twenty 
one years old she would wait till she was twenty one years 
old and do it thereafter so i said if that is youre final detur- 
mination why you had better comence rite now so she said all 
rite so she asked me to let her go down to Duluth twenty 
miles away and get a Job of work so she could go to some 
kind of a night school as a furst step to an ultimate end i 
said all rite so it was agreed between us and she went to 
Duluth and started in at kitchen work and worked at that 
kind of work for a matter of too years and going to night 
school and she took a corse in stenography and perfected her- 
self good enough so she got a Job of stenograph work in the 
Offices of the Great Marshall Wells hardware Co and she 
staid at that work till she went to the Chicago traineing 
schools for home and forren Missions . . . now here is a little 
instence of something that will tend to show how she would 
sick to aney thing te gaine aney thing she undertook te de 
what i have in mind was the time she was in Duluth she 
started a sunday school on what is none as park peint well 
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she got the sunday school going in fine shape and in tryeing 
te teach the sunday school and do her other work she wa 
breaking down her health so i said you had either got » 
give up teacheing this sunday school or elce come back te 
Cloquet well of course she gave up the sunday school but 
she told me afterwards that it was about the hardest thing 
she ever done in her life.” 


In like manner the religious development of Grace 
Scribner runs over a long road. It was organized re. 
ligion that first opened for her the door to culture, that 
used the labors of her mature years and finally gave her 
an opportunity for genuine self expression. She began 
her religious work with the Salvation army, helping in 
street meetings and selling their papers in stores and 
saloons, and the vital element of passion for needy 
humanity which was at the core of that movement never 
left her. Her interest turned to foreign missions and 
later to social service, for, whatever else it meant, re- 
ligion for her must be lived in human relationships. It 
must have power to help and change life. That essential 
element she never lost, not even in the routine of na- 
tional religious organizations as she worked in them— 
for Sunday schools, for a young people’s religious jour- 
nal, and finally in the movement that began by chal- 
lenging the church to serve the community and is now 
insisting that it seek to Christianize the social order. 
Nor did she lose her grip on the vital reality of the life 
of the spirit as she plowed her way through the phil- 
osophy and psychology of religion to a reasoned and 
reasonable faith. It was a faith that worked. 


RELIGIOUS DOUBTS 


It was somewhat unusual that one who had run the 
gamut from the salvationists to the rationalists should 
have chosen, as she deliberately did, to work in and 
through the churches. Like all earnest minds, there 
were times when she doubted whether the good life 
could be found through existing religious organizations, 
but always the needle swung back to the course. It 
was, finally, an intellectual conviction. She had con- 
cluded that, for her, the maximum of accomplishment 
could be attained through that large group of people 
whom she used to say desired righteousness and good- 
will, if only they could be shown what these things 
meant. She saw religious organizations as instruments 
to be used for the transformation of humanity. And she 
knew that tools are never well used in the severest work 
without the risk of breaking them. 

The educational and religious development was paid 
for with a great price. It required a vigorous self- 
discipline that few are willing to undergo. But she 
had the Spartan strain that is sometimes found with a 
great love for beauty. And it was not exercised only 
in the pursuits she liked. Before the war there were 
two college trained women working under her direction. 
But the black days of the post-war reaction were days 
of severe retrenchment and high mortality for agencies 
that served humanity, and the time came when she was 
alone in the office. She despised details, she hated 
figures, she loathed money raising. But all these things 
she did with desperate faithfulness, longing meantime 
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for the work of speaking and writing and personal con- 
tacts for which she was born and fitted and in which ehe 
was gaining increasing power. Thus she saved the 
cause with which she was identified and in so doing 
helped somewhat to shorten for this country the period 
of spiritual depression that followed the war. 


SELF-DISCIPLINE 


Grace Scribner’s career clearly revealed the qualities 
of self-control, self-direction and self-denial which are 
the cardinal virtues of the code of self-help and success. 
But this discipline, so glorified and sanctified by the 
pioneers of our industrial development, is not evoked 
so much by the conditions of the modern business world 
as it was by the pioneer era. The generations of those 
born to the financial purple often find the prizes of 
success falling into their laps, or they are gathered for 
them by an army of retainers. In such an environment 
the indispensable pioneer qualities must find expression, 
as they did in Grace Scribner, in the struggle to make 
anew world. In this respect, then, Grace Scribner was 
a symbol of a new age, a standard-bearer of a growing 
company of youth, that comes not to seek fortune but 
to serve humanity, at any cost of effort and pain. 

There is one other chapter to the struggle of this life. 
She fought a constitutional weakness and endured to 
the full all the pressure which a machine civilization 
puts upon temperaments too finely strung. She was a 
part of the struggle to preserve health of mind and 
body which is a characteristic feature of this abnormal 
civilization. Only after much weakness and pain did 
she finally discover the way to health, and again it in- 
volved a severe discipline. She undertook it and, at the 
time of her death, was winning her fight for health, as 
she had won her fight for an education. 

One thing that contributed to her weakness was the 
deprivation that she imposed upon herself in order to 
help other members of the family. She was not of those 
whose social reconstruction does not begin at home. 
This left her with no provision for sickness or old age, 
for insurance was forbidden, so that something of the 
insecurity of the industrial worker always hovered in the 
background of her consciousness. An instinctive com- 
ment on the news of her sudden death was: “Poor Scrib! 
After all her worrying about old age.” 

The irony of the world we live in revealed itself again 
in the instrument through which this life was ended. 
A man recklessly bent on pleasure, confessedly violating 
the traffic laws of his city, driving a mortgaged car he 
couldn’t afford to own, ends the service of one who for 
the sake of others had continuously denied herself all 
luxury and at times had gone short of necessities. Is 
this the scale of values on which our civilization is 
working itself out to an inevitable and _ historically 
familiar conclusion? 

In defence of this man it was urged that he had driven 
three years in France. But that plea has another edge 
to it. Three years in a school where the urgent busi- 
ees of war had preeminent rights over all other human 
values! And thence on pleasure bent to lawlessly 
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destroy one who was showing mankind a more excellent 
way than conflict, who in her own person was demon- 
strating indomitably the moral substitute for war—the 
fight against ignorance, poverty, disease, and injustice! 

In the aftermath, again, the character and quality of 
our social organization stands revealed. In dealing with 
the killer the courts ground on their preposterous tech- 
nical way with the outcome, if not the purpose, of most 
effectively depriving the community of protection and 
obstructing redress for the aged parents suddenly de- 
prived of a source of help. And always there was a 
sense of influence at work somewhere behind the scenes. 
The charge of homicide automatically brought by the 
city, was just as automatically dismissed in such fash- 
ion that the culprit could not even be deprived of his 
license to drive, even though he admitted on the stand 
breaking two essential traffic ordinances, and even 
though it later appeared that he had twice before been 
in court for reckless driving. In the civil suit, when 
mild damages were awarded the parents, the judge at- 
tempted to cut the amount in half, compelling additional 
expense and delay to take the case to a higher court. 
Thus does lawlessness receive the protection of the law, 
and of course the killings by increase. 
Organically the city values more the unrestrained rush 
for pleasure and power than it does lives like Grace 
Scribner’s, and thereby reveals itself the City of Mam- 
mon instead of the City of Mankind, much less the City 


of God. 


automobiles 


A PARABLE? 


Is it all a parable, this brief life and its ending? Does 
it mean that modern society is on the way to destroy 
itself by means of the machinery that is its distinction 
and its boast? Into this career had gone something 
of the vital forces of our times and place—the urge for 
education and the response to it that grew out of our 
pioneer energy and resources; the organized religious 
impulse that is not always ignorantly dissipated; the 
genuine intellectual culture that has flourished ever out 
of our materialistic soil. These forces took hold of this 
life, as she took hold of them, and in the interaction was 
fashioned an instrument of priceless value to the social 
order. Then when this life had overcome the obstruc- 
tions that our time has put before real privilege, when it 
was returning with interest all that it had grudgingly 
been permitted to take from the common storehouse, 
then society took and broke it and threw it away as a 
thing of no account. 

When I think of what this career reveals of the pos- 
sibility of life among us | dare to hope that we may 
proceed intelligently to develop the soul stuff that is 
prodigally cast into our midst with every new generation. 
But when I think of the way this life ended before its 
work was done I am filled with foreboding. Is this to 
be the final word for western civilization—the use of its 
marvelous mechanical means for the destruction of its 
spiritual resources? Or shall we bestir ourselves in 
time to use them for the fashioning and sustenance of 
the beloved community? 











British Table Talk 


London, January 28. 

ITHOUT QUESTION we, who belong to the churches, 

are accustomed to say hard things about the press. But 

on Monday last testimony was borne by the bishop of 
Uganda that the mission in that country was a “child of the 
press.” That was good to hear. It was fitting therefore that 
among the celebrations of the Uganda jubilee 
there should be a luncheon for pressmen, at which 
Lord Burnham, the proprietor of the Daily Tele- 
graph, was the chief guest. Two papers, the 
Daily Telegraph and the New York Herald, united to send 
Stanley to find Livingstone. In both these papers the memor- 
able letter from Stanley was published in which he called 
upon the church to send a mission to Uganda. “This is your 
opportunity; embrace it.” The history of the mission in Uganda 
begins there. Lord Burnham said that nothing his father had 
done gave him more satisfaction than to have commissioned 
Stanley and published his letter. In celebration of this event a 
tablet has been placed in St. Bride’s church to commemorate 
Stanley, the rock-breaker (his name in Africa), traveler, news- 
paper correspondent, and along with his name to link the names 
of the first missionaries who answered his appeal. It is good to 
have this permanent recognition of what the church and press 
can do in cooperation. There are many interesting and pathetic 
things shown in the Uganda exhibition, held in the Church Mis- 
sionary society’s headquarters. Here I saw the first map pre- 
pared to show the mysterious inland sea of which the first mis- 
sionaries on the east coast had heard. Here, too, was the banner 
under which the company returned after Hannington, the mar- 
tyr-bishop, had been put to death; it had upon it the one word, 
‘Ichabod.’ It was wonderful to see at the luncheon Mr. Ashe, one 
of the earlicst missionaries; this quiet little man had worked with 
Mackay, many years afterwards had been chaplain of 
Smyrna when the Turks seized it! 


“A Child of 
The Press” 


and 


* * * 


Shall England 
Lose Sunday? 

Those who have a concern for Sunday are bestirring them- 
selves more and more; they have great allies and not from the 
ranks of clergy alone. Sir Harry Lauder, the favorite comedian, 
writing from the Pullman car in which he was traveling in West 
Virginia, said: “I am against Sunday theater shows, and I have 
told my fellow artists that if we fail to uphold our religion and 
our Sunday, men will scorn us, women will weep for us, and 
children will be taught to hate the name of the theater; and the 
curses of the generations to come will be forever at the stage 
door. ... When for the first time I came to America, I had 
four Sunday performances, and a more miserable engagement I 
never fulfilled. I felt I was doing something against my religion, 
something which I had been taught by my mother was wrong. 
It was unnatural for me to work on the sabbath, and I felt the 
shame of it. I am a Scot, and I will die rather than disregard 
God’s word. It would be better for me to go back to the mines, 
where, at any rate, Sunday is looked upon as God’s gift, and 
when a man can refresh himself for the next week’s labor.” 
Jack Hobbs, our greatest of cricketers, and Mr. Arthur Mee, 
our first of editors and writers for children, agree in their desire 
to keep our Sundays free from entertainments as days of quiet 
and worship. This is a fight which will not be won without the 
cooperation of all men of goodwill, who may not be what may 
be called “Sabbatarians,” but do care for the day of rest and 
praise. 


Anthony Trollope and 
His Mother 

It is not often that a book appears of such distinction as Mr. 
Sadleir’s commentary on Anthony Trollope. It is a thoroughly 
illuminating and charming book, and one more sign that Trol- 
lone has come to his own again. It is one of those biographies 
which illumine the whole scene in which the man lived. The 
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boy in his utterly miserable school-days lives again; the young 
clerk in London; the writer in his first tentative failures and in 
his maturity and in his decline—all are here. The reader is 
warned not to take Anthony too literally in the disparagement 
which he poured upon his own writings. He was clearly a man 
without any temptation to exalt his own gift. Nonetheless, the 
author of Barchester Towers was no hack writer; he was a 
fine craftsman, and we could more easily spare most novelists 
of his own, or our age. But the story of his mother was new 
to me. American readers will read it with mixed feelings. She 
had the misfortune to find herself in the midst of a scene not 
unlike Little Eden. Her descriptions of America were drawn 
from a narrow range of experience, and were therefore unjust. 
(I could not help checking the story at every turn by the story 
of Methodism in America, of which Drs. Luccock and Hutchin- 
son had told me.) She set up a kind of bazaar at Cincinnati, 
the weird building is pictured in the book, but it is no longer to 
be seen in Cincinnati. The mother of Anthony was a brave and 
gallant woman who deserves a story of her own, which now 
after many years she has. The Cincinnati Folly would make a 
good subject for a sketch. 


China: January 28th 

At the moment the terms of the British government are laid 
down. In themselves they appear as good as can be, and if 
there were nothing but reason in the field they would be ac- 
cepted. At the same time ships are hastening to China to defend 
the British in Shanghai. It is said that there are too many of 
these to be removed and that it would be ridiculous to think that 
our preparations signify war against the Cantonese. The labor 
party is demonstrating everywhere against war. The greater 
number of citizens are utterly opposed to war; at the same time 
they dread the effect of our failure to safeguard the life of the 
British in Shanghai. The problem is one of psychology. Will 
the demonstration of force (a) bring home to the wilder elements 
of China that violence will not do: or (b) convince them that 
the British are utterly and impenitently imperialistic? There is 
still time for reason to take the reins on both sides. Some mis- 
sionaries fear that for the immediate future there will be little 
place for western missionaries in China except perhaps as 
visitors. It may be that the Chinese church will have to work 
out its own salvation sooner than we thought likely. But here 
again reason may prevail and the Chinese church may be able 
to profit by the experience of older churches in fellowship with 
them. The danger is that it may have to learn by bitter failure 
some lessons which the older Christendom with all its faults 
might teach. It is not as masters that western teachers are 
needed, but as friends with a long history from which to draw. 

* * «* 


And So Forth 

The loneliest island in the world, Tristan D’Acunha, is to have 
a new minister to take the place of Mr. Robert Rogers, who died 
soon after he returned home. It is a heroic piece of service. . 
Two unsavory trials are proceeding today: Captain Peter Wright 
is suing Lord Gladstone for libel. Lord Gladstone called the 
plaintiff a liar and a coward; the action is not yet finished. The 
other trial of the author of The Whispering Gallery—a faked 
book of reminiscences—has ended in the verdict that the author 
had made false representations but not with a view to defraud; 
he is therefore acquitted. Of course the book is now admitted to 
be a fraud. .. Mr. Churchill says that if he had been in Italy he 
would have been a facist. Some critics doubt this; they say that 
with Mussolini already in the field, Mr. Winston Churchill would 
have found no scope for his ambition. . . The program of the 
Free Church council in March has been published. The meetings 
will be at Northampton; among the speakers will be Mr. Fred 
B. Smith, of New York, who will speak upon the fight for peace. 
Mr. Philip Snowden also will give an address. . . The Student 
Christian movement is holding a campaign in all the London 
colleges in the week beginning February 13. The bishop of 
Manchester is the president of those of us who are campaign- 
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ing... On February 17 the centenary of Pestalozzi will be cele- 
brated in the afternoon and evening. During the evening Sir 
Michael Sadler will broadcast an account of the great reformer 


CHRISTIAN 


and afterwards deliver an oration at 
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King’s college with the 
president of the board of education in the chair. 
EDWARD SHILLITO. 


BOOKS 


The Golden Day, A Study in American Experience and Culture. 
By Lewis Mumford. Boni & Liveright, $2.50. 
IVILIZATION and culture may be taken to mean, re- 
spectively, the external and the internal aspects of the 
human achievement in any given age. They are perhaps 
as distinct as the body and the mind which make up that 
psycho-physical being known as man, and no more distinct; 
which is to say that they interpenetrate and intermingle in very 
complex ways. Still, a rough working differentiation can be 
made between the outer and the inner aspects of life, between 
visible achievements and spiritual attitudes, between what one 
does with the things that the world supplies and the meaning 
that one finds in the world as a whole—in short, between civili- 
zation and culture, if one wants to use those words in that 
sense. About two years ago Lewis Mumford published “Sticks 
and Stones,” an interpretation of American civilization in terms 
of the architecture which it has produced. Now in “The Golden 
Day” he treats imaginative literature and philosophy as the key 
to American culture. 


The new scientific discoveries of the nineteenth century and 
the new conditions of American life gave promise of new ex- 
periences which might produce a new and authentic culture. 
But, to Mr. Mumford’s view, this promise has not been fulfilled 
and is not even in the process of fulfillment. His golden day is 
the day of Whitman, but his real golden age appears to be the 
medieval period. Its closely integrated view of the world, its 
confident assurance of absolute values, its unshaken faith in 


vaniversals and authorities, appear to him to have furnished the 


requisite elements of a genuine culture which have since been 
lacking. Nothing of consequence, except in a negative way, has 
happened in Europe since the sixteenth century. “For three cen- 
turies the best minds in Europe had either been trying to get 
nourishment from the leftovers of classic culture or the middle 
ages, or they had been trying to reach some older source of 
experience, in order to supplement their bare spiritual fare. Sci- 
ence built up a new conception of the universe, and it endowed 
its disciples with the power to understand—and frequently to 
control—external events; but it achieved these results by treat- 
ing men’s central interests and desires as negligible.” 

Every idealistic critic of our own times feels disposed, at times, 
to say something of this sort. So much of the energy of the 
modern world is devoted to the perfection of instrumentalities 
and to the multiplication of the accessories of living that the real 
values of life get inadequate attention. Nobody can deny that. 
But in reaching the conclusion that this emphasis upon means 
to the neglect of ends is a characteristic defect of recent cen- 
turies, and especially of the nineteenth and twentieth, one is 
basing a judgment upon the visible phenomena of the industrial 
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and commercial world rather than upon what Mr. Mumford calls 
“imaginative literature and philosophy.” I am myself an ad- 
mirer of many aspects of medievalism, but it appears to me 
that any critic who finds the modern world defective as com- 
pared with the medieval world in respect to idealism and inter- 
est in the satisfaction of the fundamental human desires is the 
victim of two fallacies. In the first place, he is deceived by the 
absence of vast organizations for industry and commerce in the 
middle ages into supposing that these activities occupied a small 
place in the minds of people at that time, and that men spent most of 
their time thinking about the things that Dante and Thomas 
Aquinas wrote about. In reality, the men of the thirteenth cen- 
tury were probably kept quite as busy earning their livings as 
we are, and were not absorbed in the contemplation of the abso- 
lute or in the enjoyment of the essential ends of life to the ex 
clusion of the means. The critic judges the earlier time by the 
works of a few great writers which have come down to us, and 
his own time by his observation of the bustle of business and 
the hum of industry. And in the second place, he underesti- 
mates the importance of the place which the simple enjoyment of 
life and the pursuit of ideal ends occupy in contemporary civili 
zation. 

Mr. Mumford writes a brilliant book. 
ing, even when they are wrong, and his style is a refreshment 


His ideas are interest- 
to a tired reader. But he exhibits a certain supercilious quality 
which frequently borders on the absurd. He condescendingly 
admits Lowell and Whittier to the list of “minor writers.” Mr. 
John Dewey is doing his best with “a limited circle of ideas.” 
Everybody in America, in fact, appears to be blind to absolute 
values, or indifferent to them, or incapable of them. There has 
already been a brief passage of arms between Mr. Mumford and 
Mr. Dewey in the New Republic on the subject of the former's 
treatment of pragmatism. I missed Dewey's article, but judg 
ing from Mumford's reply it appeared to me that Dewey had the 
better of it. 

It is so easy to generalize upon the currents and tendencies of 
civilization if one can select one’s i¥ustrations, exclude negative 
much 

kor 


instances, and count upon the reader not knowing too 
about the particular cases that are selected for treatment 
example, it seems a tenable hypothesis that an age of highly 
mechanized industry should also be one in which the brute 
power of money intellectual life rhe 
gathering of great endowments by such universities as Colum- 
Stanford 
“Stanley Hall recorded 
phy, with a noble restraint, the sort of ruthlessness with which 


would dominate the 


Harvard, and Chicago was a “vast mechanical 


Then this: 


bia, 
accretion.” n his autebiogra 
President Harper of Chicago made away with the corps of in 
structors and professors Hall had gathered together at Clark 
university; Mr. Rockefeller never got hold of oil wells and pipe 
lines with more adroit piracy.” The inside truth of this matter 
I do not know whether it has ever been published, but “now 
it can be told”—is that Stanley Hall, having made promises to 
his faculty which, through no fault of his own, he could not 
keep, because the founder of his university had not endowed 
it but was furnishing funds year by year and to a less amount 
than was expected, had an insurrection on his hands. The mem- 
bers of his faculty were looking for places where they could 
have needed equipment and living salaries. President Harper 
was looking for men. Quite naturally, they got together. Such 
was the “adroit piracy.” 

The general curve of American culture is expressed in this 
diagrammatic representation: Emerson was the morning star; 
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Thoreau the dawn; Walt Whitman, high noon; Hawthorne and beautiful passages, I could easily forgive Mr. Mumford for what could b 
Herman Melville, the twilight. After these, the “pragmatic seems to me to be, on the whole, an erroneous estimate of the don of | 
acquiescence” and nothing much besides. The sections on Emer- general course of American culture and a complete misunder- would s 
son and Thoreau are among the finest things that have ever standing of the meaning of its most significant contributions to tell our 
been written on these men. They are worthy of being printed philosophy. needed 
in letters of gold on purple parchment. For the sake of these WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. Madri 
CORRESPONDENCE 
. remains exactly the same old insatiate man-eater that he has }22!78 
Shoot the Tiger! been for ten thousand years—and is ready at any moment to SIR: 
Eprror Tue Cupistian Century: spring on the nations from behind any petty national quarrel jn [ind © 
SIR: Like a great host of your readers, I rejoice in the strong the world. Let us shoot him, before he devours another thirty |#!Y 5° 
stand you are taking in favor of the outlawry of war. This is millions of men, women and children, as in 1914 to 1918. righteo 
simply sanity. Outlawry is the only road that gets anywhere. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. J. T. SunpEeRtann. “ thee 
Our everlastingly timorous attempts to accomplish something by oy 
inches, by limiting armaments a little, by trying to make war a ° > | 
little wits merciful, and the like, is mere futile pottering, tinker- Has the Question Been Begged: _— 
ing, fiddling, pulling out a few hairs from the tiger’s tail, or trim- Eprror Tae CurisTIAN CENTURY: nl 
ming down one or two of his claws. We have got to shoot the SIR: I have just finished reading in your issue of February 10 “ Ken 
tiger. Outlawry does it. Nothing else does or can. the article under the caption, “Is the New Generation Better or rf citiz 
What could we accomplish in trying to prevent murder or Worse Than the Old?” In the last year I have read several 900 Art 
arson, if both were legal? In the davs of duelling and slavery articles and have heard two or three lectures on kindred subjects, been €: 
there was no possibility of stopping those terrible and long- They all tried to make the comparison of the “new” and “old” propert 
standing evils until they were outlawed. The absolutely neces- generation. To some such a comparison may be important. But lo reer 
sary first step was to make them crimes. Then they soon disap- I am of the opinion that all this fine expression of the past and allotted 
peared. If we would stop war, we must make it a crime. This present generation is not atoning for the sins of the past nor of the 
takes away its legal support, makes any nation engaging in it a building anything for the present youth by which they may over- comple 
felon, and arrays all the powerful machinery and influences of come the temptations of the present. It is not a question whether and pr: 
law, of law courts, of recognized order and justice and of public my son or daughter is as good as I was when I was a young relatior 
opinion, against it. That means death. man, or whether they are as good as their grandfather when he ibe Ar: 
Everything else is mere playing with the tiger—trying to tie was a young man. The question is, Have they enough of Chris- of that 
him with little strings, as if he were a pet lamb which we must tion idealism and Christian motive power to cope successfully Byhat th 
not hurt. He laughs; snaps the strings whenever he pleases, with the situations that confront them in this day? I think space [and m: 
Sure! 
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The Anibersity of Chicago : 
which 
In addition to the large number of courses given by seventeen instructors to atte 
in Semitic Literature, Old Testament, New Testament, Systematic Theology, bare. 
Church History and ‘Comparative Religion, offers a large number of strictly : 
vocational courses with practical training for pastors, as follows: ames | 
Preaching and Church Organization, Professor Charles W. Gilkey and C. T. Holman; ee of 
Religious Education, Professors T. G. Soares, W. C. Bower and E. J. Chave; protest 
Social Service, Professor A. E. Holt, and the Faculty of the Graduate School of Social praised 
Service Administration; oln at 


Public Speaking, Professor Davis Edwards; 
Church Music, Harris Vail; 


Students of the Divinity School may elect courses in the School of Education, the Graduate 
Schools of Arts, Literature and Science, the Graduate School of Social Service Adminis- 
tration, and in the affiliated Chicago Theological Seminary. 
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HOME STUDY: Through the American Institute of Sacred Literature, the Divinity 
school furnishes carefully selected traveling libraries (with reviews) for ministers, leaflets 
for popular Bible study (now annually followed by ten thousand students); and it circulates 
every year something like { pamphlets on the relation of Science and Religion, 
Christian beliefs, and modern translations of parts of the Bible with the necessary intro- 
ductions. 


It publishes the Journal of Religion, The American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literature, The Institute, and The Divinity Student. 
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For information regarding courses, expenses, remunerative work, otetartign, fellowships, ligio: 
address Dean Shailer Mathews. The Spring Quarter begins March 28, 19 to the 
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February 24, 1927 THE 
ceuld be occupied to better advantage to the youth and the solu- 
tion of conditions as they are today, if these orators and writers 
would speak and write plainly as to the real conditions and then 
ell our youth what kind of young men and young women are 
seeded to meet such conditions. 


Madrid, Iowa. Jesse M. KavurrMan. 


For an Independent Armenia 


[See editorial on page 228.] 
Eprtor THE CurisTiIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: It is interesting to note how all of us seem to have a 
slind side. For instance, The Christian Century, which is usu- 
ally so alert to discover the heart of questions involving national 
righteousness and social justice, seems to display its blind side 
in the editorial of issue of February 3, entitled “Lausanne Treaty 
Rejected.” I have before me a letter from Archbishop Tirayre 
of the Armenian church in America. He says in part: “There 
re now in Turkey 120,000 Armenians remaining. 
hostages—deprived of their primary rights of moving about the 
country and of engaging in many occupations—rights granted 
by Kemal’s much-vaunted modern constitution and Swiss code to 
all citizens, irrespective of race or creed. There are over 8,000,- 
00 Armenian refugees and exiles, over two-thirds of whom have 
been expelled by this present Turkish government, and whose 
property has been seized by it. These are forbidden, by decree, 
to reenter their homes. There is a little corner of Armenia, 
allotted to the Armenian people by arbitration of the President 
of the United States, now swept clear of its inhabitants and in 
complete desolation—still under the control of Kemal. We hope 
and pray this Christian republic, before it enters into any treaty 
relations with Angora, will insist upon a minimum of justice for 
the Armenian people, that is, that they shall be given possession 
of that fraction of their ancestral home, mentioned above, so 
fe they may cease to be wanderers upon the face of the earth, 


These are 





and may, ultimately, unite with their kin beyond the frontier.” 
Surely this is little to ask of America. 
Wilmington, Del. Pup Cook, 


“Bishop of Delaware. 


A Possible Luther? 


pitok THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Last Sunday night I accepted an invitation of the 
Knights of Columbus to attend a mass meeting in the Boston 
opera house where Mr. Scott, of California, discussed the Mex- 
ican question. Being pastor of a reasonable Unitarian church 
which gets enough religion in one Sunday service, I was free 
0 attend, not only to hear. the speaker, but to study the audi- 
nce. Do you realize, Mr. Editor, we are living in stirring 
times religiously? The speaker admitted he was a submissive 
son of the church, but, no doubt, in order to make a point with 
protestants, as the gentleman is a jury lawyer, I understand, he 
ised the three great Americans, Washington, Jefferson, Lin- 
toln and their religion. He thoroughly endorsed the first con- 
titutional amendment, calling attention to the fact that if the 
Miests present had been living in a former generation they 
ould have been arrested with a heavy penalty, as there was 
n colonial times a persecuting state church. He praised Wash- 
ngton, whom he acknowledged to be a Mason. He praised 
¢eferson and his religious teachings, from which he quoted. 
nd he praised Lincoln, who never belonged to any denomina- 
ion. That audience, for the most part Catholics, cheered the 
igion of Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln; and they cheered 
0 the echo the sentiment expressed as plainly as could be ex- 
ressed, the separation of church and state. He scouted the 
dea of war with Mexico for religion. 

Religious editors take themselves too seriously, and when 
ney quote papal bulls, archbishops and D. D.’s, I am wondering 
if they realize that there is evidence to the careful observer of 
American lay Catholic, who in time to come may not bow 
binely before the Roman hierarchical Catholic; and as there 
tame a great split led by the Catholic Luther, so we may hope 
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that in God's previdence our separated brethren may be again 
abundantly blessed. Does not history like to repeat itself? 


Boston. CARLYLE SUM MERBELL. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for March 6. Lesson text: Acts 8:4-8; 2 Cor. 5:14-20. 


Sharing the Good News 


OOD news? What kind? Salvation? Wait a minute. What 

is salvation? It is something more than a free ticket to 
heaven; something more than getting in. The good news is 
knowledge of and inspiration for a new way of living. Salva- 
tion is by character. This does not imply that one can earn 
eternal life; but it does imply that nothing less than living in 
imitation of Jesus can bring the true and full life here or eter- 
nally. That point needs to be seen clearly; it seems to be 
fundamental. If we are to listen to any talk about fundamentals, 
let us get this straight at the start, salvation is living as Jesus 
lived. That means nothing to the man who is not convinced 
that Jesus lived a full-orbed, successful, thrilling, adventurous, 
well-balanced life. There is no use asking a youth to live like 
Jesus as long as he thinks that Jesus lived a limited, colorless, 
unattractive life—that is the surest thing we know. The kind of 
Jesus that was preached at me when I was a boy, was most 
unattractive; I had no desire to imitate him. I was afraid of hell, 
but I was not fond of Jesus’ type of life. Then my parents and 
a new preacher, all at once, helped me to see the exact opposite; 
Jesus appeared in the role of a hero; he had adventures; he was 
brave as a lion; he started a great institution that survives; his 
name became immortal; the calendar took its date from him; he 
really was the one man on this planet who lived most successfully 
and eternally. It was a great day when these truths dawned 
upon me. I wonder if all of our young men and women have 
sensed these facts. Once the Jesus way of living conquers you, 
you begin to have experiences and consequent thrills; you make 
friends and enemies; you may even face a cross. 


Christianity is a peculiar thing; you have to go full length into 
it or it seems very dull and uninteresting. If you give all you 
have, you get a whole heaven; if you hold back part, you spoil 
it all, even as Ananias and Sapphira did. “You cannot serve 
God and money,” Jesus said. You cannot have two masters. 
You cannot follow Jesus and expect worldly pleasures also. What 
you sow you reap; if you sow wheat you do not expect water- 
melons; if you sow spiritual things, you do not expect the reward 
in dollars and cents. The scholar’s reward is knowledge; the 
saint’s reward is spiritual ecstasy. St. Francis did not care for 
money; he gave away all he had; he did care for mystic com- 
munion with his Master and he paid the price by as perfect 
imitation of Jesus as his mind made possible. 
takes, but they were not mistakes of his heart. In our new 
church, here in Pittsburgh, we have a medallion of St. Francis 
preaching to the birds. One loves to picture that scene and the 
spirit of it. I want money-mad Pittsburghers to gaze at that 
seemingly insane picture; it will show them that there are joys of 
the soul. 


He made mis- 


Joun R. Ewers. 
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Students’ Tours — Low Priced 
Itineraries specially arranged 


st West 4oTs Street, New Yore Crrv. 


PLEASURE TOURS 
Sailing each week MAY to 
SEPTEMBER. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


4 DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


“Non-Concurring” or 
Presbyterian? 

In a recent paragraph we stated that 
the Presbyterians who did not go into 
the United church of Canada objected to 
being called the “non-concurring church” 
and preferred to be called simply “The 
Presbyterian church in Canada,” and said 
that we did not think any good end was 
served by giving to any group a nick- 
name that is distasteful to it. Now we 
are gently taken to task for having “fallen 
into an error.” Our correspondent re- 
minds us, truly enough, that the Presby- 
terian church in Canada by its own vote 
confirmed by an act of parliament went 
into the union, and that the act of incor- 
poration designates as “non-concurring” 
those churches which do not enter the 
union; and also that a recent court deci- 
sion held that a legacy left to “the Pres- 
byterian church in Canada” belonged to 
the United church of Canada, of which 
the Presbyterian church in Canada is now 
a part. The decision was not appealed, 
we are informed, and the time for doing 
so has expired. We knew all this before, 
except about the legacy, which is an in- 
teresting point. But we were not talking 
about the matter of law or about the ad- 
ministration of estates, but about a mat- 
ter of Christian courtesy, and if the Pres- 
byterians who did not unite want to be 
called Presbyterians, we shall call them 
Presbyterians. And the Canadians are 
just as sensitive to this matter of courtesy 
as we are, for, as our correspondent in- 
forms us, “in order to avoid the possibil- 
ity of offending our Presbyterian friends 
and to promote good feeling, the term 
‘non-concurring’ is rarely used and there 
is coming into use, more and more, the 
name ‘continuing Presbyterian’ or merely 
‘Presbyterian’.” 


Dr. Macartney Accepts 
Call to Pittsburgh 

Dr. Clarence E. Macartney, who has 
for thirteen years been pastor of the Arch 
street Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, 
has announced his intention of accepting 
a call to the First Presbyterian church of 
Pittsburgh, subject to the approval of the 
presbytery. No statement has been made 
as to the date at which the transfer will 
become effective. 


New Pastor for an Old 
Church in Des Moines 

Rev. William B. Mathews became pas- 
tor of the Central Christian church of 
Des Moines, Ia., on the first Sunday of 
February. This is an old and strong 
church with a downtown location, and 
faces the problems which are necessarily 
involved when the growth of a city and 
the shifting of residential areas leaves a 
church surrounded by a new constituency, 


remote from many who have been its 
supporters, and confronted with new 
duties. Mr. Mathews comes from the 


First Christian church of Bloomington, 
Ind., the seat of the university of Indiana, 
where he has had notable success in a 
community with a large student element. 
He is a graduate of four years standing 
of the divinity school of the university 
of Chicago. 
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Popular Instruction in the 
Technique of Crime 


The directors of the Lions club and 
the Rotary club of Mt. Vernon, IIL, 
have passed a resolution disapproving the 
announced plan of a local newspaper to 
publish a series of articles entitled “Se- 
crets of the Herrin Gangs.” The clubs 
assert that their idea is not to suppress 
news, for all the news in connection 
with the Herrin disorders was published 
while it was news. What they object to 
is the re-telling of these stories in a man- 
ner which they believe will be a school of 
crime and a popular course in the most 
successful methods of violence. And at 
the same time we note that a Chicago 
paper, going farther afield for similar ma- 
terial, is advertising a series on the life 
and adventures of Billy the Kid. This in- 
teresting hero was an energetic young 
man of New Mexico who, a generation 
ago, succeeded in accomplishing we-for- 
get-how-many murders before he was 
21 years old. The youth and daring of 
this bandit make him a particularly stimu- 
lating object of admiration and emula- 
tion to the rising generation. If this is 


metropolitan journalism, why should not 
the provincial press play up the local 
celebrities? But if it is just the stupid 
rehearsal of stale stories of crime—which 
it is—why should the county papers start 
trying to beat the city press at its own 
game? 


In Defense of 
Buchmanism 

We are in receipt of two communica- 
tions in defense of “Buchmanism.” One 
is a letter from Mr. Ray Purdy, “general 
secretary of the Philadelphian society,” who 
thinks that the report of President Hib- 
ben’s investigating committee was quite 
inadequate, and who encloses a reprint of 
a letter by himself in the Daily Princeton- 
ian describing Buchmanism as_ simply 
“evangelical Christianity.” The other is 
a pamphlet by Rev. S. M. Shoemaker, Jr,, 
rector of Calvary church, New York city, 
who answers some criticisms and states 
that “I believe they (Buchman and his 
associates) are incarnating the gospel in 
terms this generation understands and 
grasps better than any other group I 
know.” 


Faith and Order Program Nearing Completion 


T THE LAST meeting of the business 

committee of the world conference, 
the corresponding secretary, Ralph W. 
Brown, reported the action taken by the 
special committee on the selection of 
speakers held at New College, London, 
on December 15 and attended by Rev. 
Alfred E. Garvie, D.D., chairman; Most 
Rev. Metropolitan Germanos, and Rev. 
A. O. T. Hellerstrom (for Most Rev. 
Nathan Soderblom, D.D.). In harmony 
with the recommendations of the London 
meeting, the business committee decided 
that the opening date of the conference 
should be Wednesday, August 3. The 
conference will begin with a service in the 
Lausanne Cathedral and Bishop Brent has 
been invited to preach the opening sermon 
that morning. 

The sessions of the conference will be 
held at Lausanne university. On the 
afternoon of August 3, Dr. Garvie will 
present the program and _ suggestions 
as to procedure; Canon Bate will speak 
on the questions to be considered, and 
their relation to the program, and there 
will also be one speaker on behalf of the 
business committee. Morning sessions of 
the full conference will begin at 9:40 a. m. 
with devotions which will last for fifteen 
minutes. After the two main subjects of 
the morning, there will be a hymn and a 
brief prayer. 


DIVISIONS OF PROGRAM 


On account of the size of the confer- 
ence, the large number of interests repre- 
sented and the diverse nature of the pro- 
gram, it has been decided to divide the 
representatives into sections, each of 
which will discuss one subject only. In 
making up these sections, the preferences 
of the individual representatives will be 
considered. Each section will appoint its 


own findings committee, who will report 
first to the section and subsequently to 
the conference itself upon the subject as- 
signed to it. Should two or more sections 
be dealing with the same subject, it will 
be necessary to appoint one committee, 
with representatives of each section, to 
draft a common report. The section 
charged to deal with a given subject will 
include those persons invited to open the 
discussion of that subject in the confer- 
ence. A member of one section who de- 
sires to speak upon another subject in the 
meeting of another section will be allowed 
to do so at the beginning of a sitting upon 
the invitation of the chairman of that sec- 
tion. 


PRELIMINARY MEETINGS 


The business committee has issued a 
statement emphasizing the need of pre- 
liminary meetings to be attended by 


groups of representatives from each coun- 


try in Europe for the purpose of consider- 
ing the material proposed for discussion. 
In the United States it has been suggested 
that sectional meetings of Lausanne repre- 
sentatives be held during the next few 
months wherever such meetings can be 
organized. 

Statements prepared by these sections 
will be brought before the entire confer- 
ence. If alterations are proposed, the 
conference may refer them to the drafting 
committee for consideration and report. 
The following paragraph has been in- 
serted in the rules of procedure: 

“No statement shall be declared to be 
adopted unless it be accepted either unan- 
imously or nemine contradicente. In case 4 
statement does not gain this measure of 
acceptance, the conference shall determine 
what further steps if any shall be taken on 
that subject.” 
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February 24, 1927 THE 


Rabbis Protest Against Plans 
For Conversion of Jews 

The executive committee of the central 
conference of American rabbis, meeting 
at Cleveland, formulated an appeal to 
Christian leaders to refrain from mission- 
ary activity among Jews. This appeal 
was made in view of the Christian confer- 
ence which is to be held in Budapest at 
which, it has been announced, the ques- 
tion of conversion of Jews to Christianity 
will be considered. The message was 
sent to the federal council’s commission 


FINE CLEAR STATEMENT of 

Christian principles in relation to in- 
dustry and of one method of reducing those 
principles to practice in the actual con- 
duct of business, is given in an address 
by Mr. P. H. Callahan at the national con- 
ference of Catholic charities, held at 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Callahan said, in 
part: 

“The sentiment of respect due the hu- 
man element in industry has been greatly 
stimulated in recent years, and especially 
during the war when the patriotic part 
sustained by labor attracted attention and 
won approval and gave a strong impetus 
to movements that aim to secure some- 
thing like justice for the working man. 
When men ordinarily as far apart in their 
ideas as Frank Walsh and Charles 
Schwab agree on the sorry consideration 
shown to the working class in the past, 
there is reason to hope for much agree- 
ment as to the consideration to which 
that class is now entitled, and which more 
and more fully in the future, will be se- 
cured, : 

FROM SLAVERY TO BROTHERHOOD 





“This seems to apply all along the scale 


























f relations between employer and em- 
loye in industry, so that the very terms 
of that relationship are changing and the 
old psychology that once thought of the 
worker as being owned, later modified to 
think of him as being hired, and still later 
as employed, is now approaching the 
int where he will largely be considered 
d treated as a partner... . 

“There does not seem to me to be any 
ubt that the partnership idea is a prac- 
ical and efficient help. It removes us all 
that much farther away from the pagan 
idea of owner and slave, and brings us 
that much nearer to the Christian ideal 
f brothers, which can never be fairly ap- 
ched by doctrinal exhortation so long 
the occupation in which men spend 


“(To maintain the dignity of labor) it 
S requisite that everyone who performs 
seful work shall have reasonable com- 
ort, reasonable security and reasonable 
wer in ordering his occupation. Noth- 
short of this will ever render the 
eat class of men and women in indus- 
ity satisfied with their lot. Higher wages 
ill not do; shorter hours will not do; 
msions will not do; bonuses will not 
0; profits will not do; nothing will do 
but to order conditions, manners and our 
mode of thought, to recognize the dignity 
of useful work. 

“One way to this is for every person 
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on goed-will between Jews and Chrie- 
tians. It read, in part: “We most respect- 
fully invite your attention to the covenant 
of our joint commission on good will, 
adopted in New York city on December 
30, 1924, to the effect that ‘because of our 
natural respect for the integrity of each 
other’s religion and our desire that each 
faith shall enjoy the fullest opportunity 
for its development and enrichment, these 
committees have no proselyting purpose.’” 
The appeal urges the representatives of 
the federal council committee on good 


Proposes Partnership in Industry 


who contributes his labor to an enter- 
prise to be made sensible of the fact that 
the labor in the enterprise is in part his 
very own, not something he has bartered 
away whether for a fair or an unfair wage. 
This, in its most universally applicable lines, 
is the sense; this is the psychology of in- 
dustrial partnership. .. . 

“If one says all this is not business, my 
answer is that man was not made for busi- 
ness but business was made for man. It 
is my firm persuasion that future genera- 
tions will look back upon nineteenth cen- 
tury business methods much as we now look 
back upon American bushwhacking or Brit- 
ish piracy, as justifiable if at all only be- 
cause necessary in forging another link in 
the chain of human progress toward the 
goal of universal family. .. . 


“It has been owner and slave, lord and 
vassal, master and servant, now employer 
and employe are passing and the day of 
partnership dawns, while the Christian 
ideal of brotherhood appears more of a 
vision than a dream.” 

The plan actually in operation in the 
Louisville Varnish Co., of which Mr. Cal- 


(Continued on Page 249) 
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The Year's Different Book 


Bible Lands 
To-Day 


By WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


Author of *‘Many Missions,”’ etc. 


A Religious Book 


for it alone of all the books ever writ- 
ten covers the 





entire geographical 
background of Scripture showin 
striking corroboration of the aed 
narrative. 


A Political Book 


which gives a clear picture of condi- 

tions in the world's old trouble-center 

—a full revelation of how the Powers 

psy “the great game” in the Near 
ast. 


A Travel Book 


picturing by pen and camera the un 
travelled thrill zone of the world— 
with hair-breadth adventures on the 
way and revealing many little known 
places and some present-day world 
wonders. 


A Book of Good Stories 


including the “inside story" never be- 
fore published of the Surrender of 
Jerusalem. 


An indispensable book for ministers, 
teachers and every lover of the Bible 


Elaborately illustrated, $3.00 
This is an Appleton Book 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street New York 





























Christian Song 
By Louis F. Benson 

An excellent selection of Christian 
hymns by an acknowledged authority 
on hymnology and church music. 
Many hymns and tunes make their 
first appearance inAmerica. 

For introduction. ............. $1.50 
Single copies. . 


Introductory price. .... $0.75 








353 Fourth Ave. 





HAS YOUR HYMN BOOK SEEN BETTER DAYS? 
DOES IT REPRESENT PRESENT-DAY, THINKING? 


It will cost you nothing to examine the two outstanding books for church service. 


Hymns for the 
Living Age 


By H. Aucustine Smita 


A remarkable book. Rich in social 
service hymns, but not sacrificing 


those pertaining to spiritual life. 
practical and forceful. 

For introduction. ............. $1.35 
Oe $1.75 


FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


Hymnal for American Vouth 


By H. Auoustine Surra 


A book admirably adapted to the church school. 
Single copies. . . 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE SAMPLES 


THE CENTURY CO. 


PusLisHers oF Enpurinc Books 


All 


New York City 
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ehapter in the relations between Jews and 
Christians, be not weakened in spirit and 
vigor.” It urges further that “your repre- 
sentatives on our joint commission of 
good will take such a position as will not 
jeopardize the continuance of our amicable 
relations.” 


Lutheran Conference on 
Religious Education 

An inter-synodical Lutheran conference 
was held in Chicago, Feb. 8, 9, at which 
Rev. J. N. Anderson was elected chair 
man and Dr. George A. Fahlund secre 
tary. The following findings were 
adopted: 1. The scriptures constitute the 
basic foundation of all instruction in 
Christian religion. 2. While we recog- 
nize the distinctive contribution of mod- 
ern psychology and pedagogy in the edu 
cational field, we regret the present day 
tendency to underestimate the primary 
importance and the authority of the Bi 
ble as the word of God, and of the place 
of the Holy Spirit in the educational proc- 
ess. 3. We recognize the educational and 
spiritual value of such subjects as the 
worship and hymnology of the church, 
church history, missions and the like. 4. 


That the aims of Christian education are 
first, to bring the individual into conscious 
relationship with God and to train him 


in the ways of Christian living; and sec- 
ond, to train the pupil for helpful partici- 
pation in the life of the church; and third, 
to lead the pupil to a right understanding 
of his proper relationship to others and 
to fulfill his social obligations as a Chris- 
tian. 5. Sound pedagogy requires the ob- 
servance of the graded principles in Chris- 
tian literature. 6. The catechism should 
be an important factor and instruction in 
the catechism should begin early. 7. 
There is imperative need of stressing mem- 
orizing of the catechism, scripture texts 
and hymns. 8. We favor the week day 


school of religion, and recommend the 
denominational type of week day church 
school.” 


Twentieth Anniversary of 
John Haynes Holmes 

The twentieth anniversary of Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes’ pastorate of the Com- 
munity church of New York was cele- 
brated on Feb. 3 by a dinner given by the 
trustees of the church at the Hotel Astor 
in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Holmes. 


Dr. Percy Stickney Grant, 
Episcopal Liberal, Dies 

Dr. Percy Stickney Grant died, on Feb. 
13, at Mount Kisco, N. Y., following an 
operation. Dr. Grant, who was 66 years 
of age, resigned the rectorship of the 
church of the Ascension, New York city, 
in June, 1924, after as colorful a career 
as any Episcopal clergyman of modern 
times. His 31 years in New York were 
marked by a series of episodes which 
brought his name, again and again, to the 
front pages of the newspapers. There 
were times when he was threatened with 
trial for heresy, but the basic causes of 
his troubles were his liberal social and po- 
litical views. The latter years of his life 
were shadowed with ill-health. 


Protestant Activities 


In Europe 
The central bureau for relief of the 
evangelical churches of Europe, with 
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American offices at 287 Fourth ave., New 
York city, is offering to churches and 
other organizations which may be inter- 
ested in acquainting themselves with pres- 
ent conditions a stereopticon lecture by 
Rev. Kenneth D. Miller, American repre- 
sentative of the bureau. It is entitled 
“Seeing Europe and its religious life.” 
For terms and dates, address as above. 


Nonconformists in 
Anglican Pulpits 

A public meeting to discuss the ques- 
tion of nonconformists in Anglican pulpits 
was recently held by the English Church 
union at Westminster, as reported by the 
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Christian World. It was presided over by 
the earl of Shaftesbury, who deprecates 
“false sentiment” and “confused thinking’ 
on this matter. The main line of argy. 
ment against the practice was that it wa 
in effect a step toward divorcing the fune. 
tion of the preacher from that of the 
priest. One speaker said: “Why do not 
the bishop of this and the dean of tha: 
invite these gifted men to perform the 
sacrifice of the altar? Because the altar 
is sacred. Is the pulpit, then, not sacred? 
I stand here, as a clergyman of the Re. 
formed church, to say that I claim the 
pulpit as the sacred throne of sacerdotal 
teaching. The reason I object to the 
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Abingdon Books 





The Christlike God 


Bishop 
In this thought-provoking volume Bishop McConnell makes a survey of 
the divine attributes from the Christian point of view. 
Net, $1.75, postpaid. 


The Spiritual Element in History Race w. McLaughlin 

“Dr. McLaughlin shows with admirable clearness and vigor the relation 
od conscious ness and his annals in the course of time. For 
the first time a distinguished clergyman and author has treated our own past 
as a witness to the realities of faith in Jew and Gentile alike.”—From Radio 


between man’s 


Address by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. 
Men of the Mysteries 


A group of lectures delivered at DePauw University, dealing with con- 
temporary currents of thought secular as well as religious. 
Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


What May I Believe? 


Professor Soper’s definite purpose is to help those—students, ministers, 
members of churches—who “are troubled and confused over questions of 
Net, $1.75; by mail, $1.90. 


Some Wild Notions I Have Known 


What truth is there really in current sayings and phrases? In this book 
many of these utterances that pass for the quintessence of wisdom are put to 
the test and found to be lacking not only in truth but in sense. 

Net, 75 cents, postpaid. 


Outline Studies in New Testament History 


A companion volume to the author’s book, “Outline Studies in Old Testa- 
ment History,” the two forming a valuable study of the Bible from the his- 
dpoint and suited especially for the use of Church school classes 

Net, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


Christian doctrine.” 


torical stan 
in Bible study. 


The Gospel of Opportunity 

The strong and certain note struck in these twelve sermons emphasizes 
again the undreamed of possibilities of human life through the grace of God 
Net, $1.25, po tpaid. 


in Jesus Christ. 


The Interpreter’s House 

These sermons face life’s problems with honesty; consider its issues wil: 
the spirit of understanding; exalt the things of heart, mind, and spirit thai 
are essential; strive always to be helpful to those who would see life whole; 
and point the aspiring soul to Him who said, “I am the Way, and the Truth, 
Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


and the Life.” 


Recreational Leadership of Boys 
Replete with practical suggestions that will, if employed in the right way, 
greatly increase the efficiency of those who are interested in the physical, 
spiritual, intellectual, moral, and social development of youth. 
Net, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 
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Francis John McConnell 


Net, $2.50, postpaid. 
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over by men is that under it lies the notion that 
precedes the pulpit does not matter, and that we 
hinking” onght to get all kinds of variety artists 
of argu, into that place, because it is a suitable 
it it was place in which to bring people who may 
he fune. enliven, amuse, stimulate, or instruct. You 
of the are opening the pulpits to men of whose 
/ do not opinions you know nothing at all. You 
of ‘that don’t know what such a man believes 
orm. the about our Lord. You don’t know what he 
he altar believes about the Holy Spirit. You dare 
rg not ask what he believes about the church; 
the Re- if he shared our belief, how would he have 
aim the the nerve to bring his unauthorized pres- 
cerdotal ence into that holy place, the pulpit of a 
to the} -sthedral church of Christ?” 


—— 


A New Preacher in 
Beecher’s Pulpit 

Rev. J. Stanley Durkee was installed 
on Jan. 27 as pastor of Plymouth church, 
Brooklyn, and preached his first sermon 
in that historic pulpit on the following 
Sunday. To stand in the place that has 
been made notable by the ministry of 
Henry Ward Beecher, Lyman Abbott, and 
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f Newell Dwight Hillis is a responsibility 
and an honor for any preacher. 
Obstacles and Aids to 
: Christian Unity 
) The Christian Unity quarterly for Jan- 
r wary presents brief statements submitted 
; by 23 men representing almost as many 
) 


religious bodies in answer to the question, 
What were the chief obstacles to Christian 
unity and how may they be removed? To 
answer this inquiry in one or two hundred 
words obviously requires statements pared 
down to bare generalities. Condensing 
still further these already condensed state- 
ments, we find that the obstacles men- 
joned are: Unchristian denominational- 
ism; unwillingness to sacrifice denomina- 
tional identity; resistance to any modifica- 
tion of the denominational idea; sectarian 
preferences in polity, ritual and theology; 
established custom and inherited preju- 
dices; indifference or antagonism to col- 
lective effort; lack of theological liberal- 
ity; the lack of will to unity; the lack of 
prayer for unity; lack of intimate fellow- 
ship; lack of belief that further unity is 
necessary; lack of faith that further unity 








PARTNERSHIP IN INDUSTRY 
(Continued from Page 247) 
lahan is president, and in about fifty other 
concerns, is known as the Ryan-Callahan 
plan, and its main points are these: 

“1. A living wage to everyone; our 
Standard being that there should be am- 
ple for him and his family to live in what 
we term the American fashion so that he 
tan afford to live in a manner creditable 
to the company and the community. 

“2. Six per cent interest, which can also 
be termed a living wage, is paid for all 
the money invested, but as the living 
wage has gone up about 100 per cent, it 
would not be unfair at the present time 
to collect seven or eight per cent on the 
capital invested. 

“3. All profits, after the above mentioned 
Wages and interest have been paid, are to 
be divided fifty-fifty—the first half be- 
tween all the employes who make these 
Profits and in the ratio of the wages re- 
ceived, while the other half will go to the 
Stockholders.” 
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The Bible in the 


of Revelation 


have given us our Bible. 
Between the fragmentary 
hand-written papyrus 
records of the ancient 
Hebrews and the mod- 
ern Eaoteh Bible of to- 

day there have passed 
nearly 3,000 years of in- 
spired writing, of divine 
revelation, of devoted 
labor, of heroic martyr- 





dom, Coming to us in- 
complete and imperfect 
—parts lost for centur- 
ies and then regained 
—our Bible has grown 
gradually. Clouded by 
primitive translation and 
transcription,suppressed 
and confused by inquisi- 
tions and bias, yet step 
by step through the cen- 
turies the Word has been 
more clearly revealed. 
And Now 


In 1926 one more great 
step forward—the 


MOFFATT 
TRANSLATION 


“Many persons will 
nowread it throughsheer 
interest who have never 
read the old version.” 
—Edwin E. Slosson,Direc- 
tor, Science Service 

“I feel sure that this 
translation is bound to 
win its way into the gen- 
eral reading of the peo- 
ple.’’—HarryEmerson Fos- 
dick. 

“This volume makes 
the meaning of the Bible 
more clear to the ordi- 
Mary reac ler than any 
translation ever issued.’ 

Jame 5G. K. McClure 
McCormick Theological 
Seminary 

“A noble contribu- 


tion.””— Methodist Review 
“Every Bible student 
who uses this version will 


feel under obligation to 
this distinguished schol- 


ar.”"— The Expositor 




















A new translation retaining the 
majesty, beauty, and reverence of 
the Authorized oe I yet crys- 
tal clear for the modern reader. 


Why is this the most Accurate, most 
Understandable Version of the Bible? 


Because, first, it presents the Old and New Testa- 
ments in the language we speak today; obscure and 
obsolete words, heretofore fully understood by the 
scholar only, are now replaced by their modern coun- 
terparts, their full meaning released for the reader 

a student of today by the most eminent living 
Biblical scholar. This version removes the danger of 
misunderstanding and misinterpretation caused by the 
unfamiliar phraseology of older translations, which 
were clear enough for the early Christians, and can 
be just as unmistakably clear for us only when pre- 
sented in the language we use today. 

“It is entitled to an honored and necessary place in every 
man’s library who loves the Bible or who desires to know 
what it actually says.”"—Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. 

Because, second, it is a direct translation from 
original Greek and Hebrew sources, some of which 
were not available to earlier translators. 


Because, third, the light of modern !research has 
enabled the translator to dissipate many shadows in 
earlier translations. 


‘“The Mar Most Ably Prepared 
for this Great Task”"’ 

Jowett thus described the author of this translation, the 
os Professor James Moffatt, D. D., LL. D. Dr. Moffatt is 
world-renowned as an authority on Hebrew and New Testament 
Greek—eminent theologian and religious historian. 


use the coupon 


The Old and New Testaments Complete 

in One Rich Full Limp Leather Volume 
You will want to see this superb book for yourself. To enable 
you to judge its worth conveniently we will be glad to send it 
postpaid for ten days free examination. If you find it indis- 
pensable, you may own it for $5.00. Heretofore sold for $7.50 
now reduced to $5.00 that everyone may possess this vivid 
and illuminating translation which supplements but does not 
supplant the Authorized Version. If you do not care to keep 
the volume you need simply return it to us. Mail this coupen. 


George H. Doran Company 
244 astven Avenue, New York 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 
244 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Please send me post-paid for free examination, THE HOLY 
BIBLE, A New Translation, bound in full limp morocco. Within 
ten days I will either return the book or remit $5.00 as payment 
Ch. Century 2-27 


in full under your special offer. 
a 








If you wish Thumb Notch laden, 50c extra, check hese 0 
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A few churches which have 
chosen 


Hymns for 
the Living Age 


By H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 


after a careful study of all 
available hymn books 


Los Angeles, Cal.: Wilshire Cathedral 
Third Presbyterian 
Hartford, Conn.: Central Baptist 
Immanuel Congregational 
Evanston, HL: First Baptist 
‘irst Congregational 
Portland, Me.: State Street Congregational 
Boston, Mass.: Boylston Congregational 
Springfield, Mass.: Park Memorial Baptist 
Hope Congregational 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Westminster Presby- 
terian 
Buffalo, N. Y.: South Presbyterian 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Church of Pilgrims 
Memorial Presbyterian 
New York, N. Y.: Park Avenue Baptist 
West End Collegiate 
Rochester, N. Y.: Brick Presbyterian 
Central Presbyterian 
Toledo, Ohio: Collingwood Avenue Presby 
terian 
Ashland Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio: Church of the Covenant 
Portland, Ore.: Central Presbyterian 


All words between the staffs 


594 Hymns and Tunes 
39 Chants and Responses 


$1.75—For introduction, $1.35 
Send for Relurnable Samples 
THE CENTURY CO. 
Publishers of Enduring Books 
353 Fourth Ave. New York 
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Whither 


THE MODERN STUDENT 
WITH IDEALS 


If you’d like to know “him” 
better— 


Here is your OPPORTUNITY— 


1. Religion on the Campus — 


the résumé of the National Student 
Conference, Milwaukee. Thought- 
provoking, catholic, realistic, a true 
picture of the mind of students as they 
face life issues in the light of 1927 
Science, Religion and Society. 

Cloth, $1.50 


2.The Intercollegian— 
the magazine of the Student Christian 
Movement. Articles, reviews, news, 

Student Opinion at its best. 
The year, $1.25 


BOTH FOR $2.50 


To different ad- ASSOCIATION PRESS 


dresses if You 347 Madison Avenue, 
wish; or order 


separately New York, N. Y. 
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is possible; differences of intellectual at- 
titudes; natural conservatism in favor of 
inherited forms of Christianity; holding 
fast to crass biblical literalism; unwilling- 
ness to go through intellectual, moral and 
spiritual struggle; racial, national, and de- 
nominational self-satisfaction; creeds and 
confessions; orders of the ministry. And 
the remedies recommended to cure this 
divided state of Christendom are: Going 


Christ's way and going that way withhef episc 
Christ himself; deepening and strengthen§Anglica 
ing of the Christian life; more Christiay ing of | 
esteem and confidence; association ighpraying 
common work; recognition of varioyfyersalit: 
forms of ordination; intercommunion angfstressin 
joint services; interchange of preachers tian fel 
coming together of Christians in worldfment t 
organizations; universal federation 

protestant churches; universal federation|shall bi 


Findings of Ohio Pastors’ Convention 


N ADDITION to the general report of 

the eighth annual Ohio pastors’ con- 
vention which was given in these columns 
last week, we present herewith a state- 
ment of its principal findings as reported 
by V. E. McVicker, publicity director of 
the convention: 

International relations, marriage and di- 
vorce, evangelism, religious education and 
the relation of the church to youth re- 
ceived most extended consideration in the 
discussions in sectional meetings, on 
which the convention based its principal 
findings. Racial goodwill, industrial good- 
will, questionable literature, Sunday ob- 
servance, popular amusements, law en- 
forcement and interdenominational good- 
will were the themes of other reports 
adopted by the convention, on which ex- 
tended discussion was reserved for later 
years. 


FOR OUTLAWRY OF WAR 


The convention in its resolutions on in- 
ternal affairs urged a policy of patience 
toward Mexico, urged arbitration of dif- 
ferences with that country and opposed 
the lifting of the embargo on arms or any 
armed intervention. It expressed “deep 
concern” over the government’s Centra! 
American policies, mentioning the Nica- 
raguan situation as an illustration. It 
urged cooperation with the league of na- 
tions in “activities and programs that look 
toward the outlawry of war and the settle- 
ment of every threatening dispute by 
methods of conciliation, arbitration or ju- 
dicial decision.” It particularly expressed 
a desire for American participation in the 
league’s economic conference, and urged 
the government to take steps to iron out 
differences over the fifth world court 
reservation, “with the hope and expecta- 
tion that the United States may soon be- 
come a member of that court.” It “un- 
reservedly condemned the dictum that the 
flag should follow commerce and mission- 
ary work.” It commended President Cool- 
idge’s opposition to the “big navy” pol- 
icy. It commended the Borah-Porter pol- 
icies on Chinese relations, and urged ne- 
gotiation “with the proper representatives 
of the Chinese people” of “new treaties 
which shall embody the principles of au- 
tonomy, equality and reciprocity,” and 
shall omit the “toleration clauses.” 

“We express our unqualified allegiance 
to the authority of Christ as supreme 
above the authority of government in 
times of war as well as in times of peace,” 
said another resolution. “We appeal to 
Christian people to condemn the pagan 
slogan, ‘our country, right or wrong’; to 
persevere untiringly to make our country 
right, and to accept Christ and the golden 
rule as the supreme and final authority 


for their judgments and their actions con 
cerning international situations.” 

National uniform marriage and divorce 
laws were advocated in findings on “Moral 
Welfare in the Home.” This statement 
urged changes in the Ohio marriage laws 
to require 10 days’ interval between issy- 
ance of license and the marriage, incly- 
sion with the license of information about 
the parties as recorded by the licensing 
bureau, six months’ interval after a decree} 
of divorce is granted before it becomes 
operative, a physician's certificate of health 
for both contracting parties and assign- 
ment of a special judge to hear domestic 
relations cases in each county. 


THE YOUTH COMMUNITY 


Enforcement of state laws against gam 
bling and enactment of an additional law 
to prohibit publication of race results 
were urged. Church leadership in a pro 
gram of sex hygiene was advocated. 

The findings on “The Youth Commu- 
nity” recognized the responsibility of the 
church to give leadership to youth in de- 
veloping its ideals and in finding expres-ff 
sion of those ideals. Giving of a lafger 
voice to youth in planning and directing § 
church activities was advocated. Specific 
practical applications of new testament 
principles, to which the leadership of the 
church was pledged “insofar as we can 
command it,” included: Condemnation of 
compulsory military training in time of 
peace; efforts to “Christianize the pew as 
well as the pulpit” in matters of social 
justice. Creation of a permanent commis- 
sion on “The Youth Community” was 
provided and steps were taken to call a 
statewide “youth community congress”, in 
the summer of 1929, with representation 
from all protestant young people’s agen- 
cies. 

The evangelistic discussions, with ad- 
dresses by Bishop Theodore S. Hender- 
son of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
were in part preparatory to the interde- 
nominational evangelistic movement which 
is being developed in several Ohio cities 
and counties this spring, under the leader- 
ship of Bishop Henderson as chairman of 
the evangelistic committee of the Ohio 
council of churches. 

The ninth annual convention will be 
held in Columbus Jan. 23 to 26, 1928. The 
finals in the Ohio church council’s sec- 
ond annual Prince of Peace declamation 
contest among boys and girls of high 
school age were staged at the convention. 
Seventeen congressional district cham- 
pions participated, and the three prize 
winners received, respectively, $500, $300 
and $200 in cash, with college scholarships 
providing free tuition for four years, two 
years and one year. 
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way withlef episcopal churches, eastern @rthodox, 
rengthenfAnglican and. Protestant Episcopal; work- 
Christias ing of the spirit of truth; preaching and 
iation igfpraying for the ideal; stressing the uni- 
| varioufyersality mote in each denomination; 
inion angfstressing the catholic character of Chris- 
reachersfian fellowship; return to the new testa- 
in worldlment terms of profession of faith in 
ation offChrist; willingness that one’s communion 
federation{shall be lost in the kingdom. 











World Unity 
n Council 






In preparation for the next World Unity 
conference, which will be held in Chicago 
next November, sessions of the World 
1 divorce}Unity council are being held Feb. 13 at 
n “Moral 





IONS Con- 


THE CHRISTIAN 





Sinai temple, March 27 at Peeples church, 
May 8 at Abraham Lincoln center, and 
two others in September and October at 
places not yet designated. The appeal is 
“to those who feel the weight of social 
and personal responsibility, and to those 
who are now ready to think their way 
through to conclusions, rather than rely 
on outworn passions and catch words 
which may not be subjected to intellectual 


scrutiny, to assist in liberating 
greater friendliness and understanding 
among religions, races, nations and 


classes.” The speakers at the first meet- 
ing were Rev. Edward S. Ames, of the 
University church of Disciples, Judge 
John P. McGoorty of the superior court 
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lage laws . . 
een issu- 
“| Stories New and Stories True 
lie about And How To Tell Them 
ia BY BERTHA BALDWIN TRALLE 
. — Introduction by HENRY EDWARD TRALLE 
ecomest A book of captivating s‘ories in which thousands of children have delighted, when told 
of health them by the author in person; and here also is a detailed yet simple and practical guide 
| assign-M to the art of successful story-telling. $1.50 
domestic 
MARION COLMAN, A.M., M.R.E. POPULAR NEWEDITIONS 
Religious Education Department, Brooklyn Federationof Churches 
Rules of Lif for Bo: and Girls a, 
nst gam “ Christianity and Progress 
cs Week-Day Lessons in Religion (Junior Grades) By H od Feedick 
onal lav Designed primarily as a textbook for Week-Da Schools off PY — in Sea eg , 
results Religious Education, it is certain to find favor also in Vaca- ~t 4 ous & - an band book, 
n a pro tion Bible Schools, in Sunday Schools, in the pulpit and in the oR, A. A pests at 
red ave Same. aones inheritance of faith.”—Cahristian Cen- 
rae MARY ELLEN WHITNEY tury. Standard Edition, $1.50 
Commu | - New Popular Edition, $1.00 
y of ta Bible Plays PATERSON-SMYTH 
h in de- And How to Produce Them ; ° ° 
 expres- i Of the twenty plays, eight are from the Old Testament, A Pecple Ss Life of Christ . 
i twelve from the New. The illustrations show how the sim- “Should be as popular in our day as 
a lafger j ple costumes are to be made and worn. Farrar’s was in his.” —Churchman. 
directing With numerous illustrations, $1.50 Standard Edition, $2.50 
Specific ADA THURMAN TERRILL MASON New Popular_Edition, $1.50 
>stament MH Teacher of Bible, Hockaday School for Girls, Dallas, Texas —_—_ 
p of the An Outlined Course in Bible Study |The High Way 
we can By Caroline Atwater Mason 
ation of A Textbook for Secondary Schools “The most striking, challenging story 
ye Also well adapted to work in week-day and other schools of | Of religious life published in the mod 
time of religious education. Bibliographies and other valuable ern crisis in religion.” od 
: pew as supplementary material. Standard Edition, $2.00 
f ial With tables, charts, etc., eight outline maps, $1.50 New Popular Edition, $1.00 
) 
Soci’ | WILLIAM MELVILLE CURRY, D.D. SNEATH 
commis- —_—_—— ‘a 
y” was] The Pastor’s Corner Religion and the Future Life 
0 call a An Intimate Discussion of Moral and Spiritual By cuthecitios — ae ea 
ress , in roblems. ligion, viz.: Professors Boas. lumbia; 
entation Introduction by CHARLES R. ERDMAN, D.D. Breasted, Chicago; Hopking, Bacon, 
s oaem: Marked by spiritual insight, practical wisdom, quiet humor Porter, Yale; Jastrow, Penn.; Jackson, 
S age and broad knowledge of the multitudinous aspects of human | Columbia; Paton, Macdonald, Hart- 
“ = — — i Popuier Edition, $2.00 
vith ad- #] WILLIAM CARTER, Ph.D., D.D. SANGSTER mer 
Hender- . —_——__ 
church, | /e Other Side of the Door A Life of Christ for Young 
interde. ‘Introduction by S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D. B 
hich A distinctly novel note is struck by Dr. Carter in these People Margaret E. Sangster 
it whic fourteen sermons, such striking titles as “Milestones on the “That Sweet Story of Old" written in 
io cities Way to God,” ““Tadmas in the Wilderness,” “‘The Pillars of simple, direct, engagi yle. 
. leader the Earth,” and “A Chance for Every One.” $1.50 With numerous il ti $1.50 
~~ NEW PAPER EDITIONS FOR DISTRIBUTION 
ie . . . . 
Stewardship in the Life of Youth Royal Partnership 
will be By WILLIAMSON AND WALLACE By M. E. ee pene , . 
28. The # Officially adopted for Stewardship Study among Consvat cote 1A > om _ 
‘T’s sec- fy YOURS People by several leading denominations. Money and the Christian Business Man 
amation Introduction by Helen B. Montgomery Introduction by David McConaughy 
nf high Paper, Special nét, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00 Paper, Special net, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00 
vention. 
cham- At All Booksellers or of the Publishers 
e prize 
10, $300 FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
larships , . 
rs, two NewYork, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 17 N.Wabash Ave. 
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of Cook county, Miss Mary McDowell of 
the department of public welfare, and 
Rev. L. K. Williams of Olivet Baptist 
church. Rabbi Louis L. Mann presided. 


To Stop Conversion by 
Legal Process 

The Jewish Daily Bulletin records the 
following extraordinary attempt to invoke 


the aid of the courts in a Christian coun- 
try to prevent a conversion to Christian- 
ity: “A case which has attracted wide at- 
tention in the Jewish quarter came up in 
one of the east London courts. A Jewish 
father complained to the magistrate that 
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“The best church hymnal that 
America has yet produced.” 
—Notan R. Bauer 






HYMN BOOKS 
FOR EASTER 


REV. ROBERT W. ANTHONY, D.D., 

First Presbyterian Church, Schenectady, N. Y. 
“We continue to be very much pleased with 
the book. I gave it a unique test this morn- 
ing. My predecessor, the Rev A. Russell 
Stevenson, D.D.. who was pastor of our 
church for thirty-four years, is very fond of 


the old hymns. With perfect conhdence in 
the book and without « y of it at hand, | 
asked him to choose six of the older hymns 


that are his favorites, for our broadcasting 
ay morning and evening. This morning 

LY ~ into the study, I took the first 
ieee and every one of them at once. 
We have L been able to discover a single 
unsingable hymn in the book.” 


Price per hundred, $135.00 
Send for Examination Copy today. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
Publishers of Hymn Books since 1855 
7 West 45th Street, New York 



































Need Money? 


When you employ the 
Hewitt Organization to 
conduct a fund raising 
campaign you obtain the 
experience and services of 
a staff of men who are 
specialists in the peculiar 
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his sen had become a Christian. The 
magistrate ruled that if the son is ever 
sixteen years of age he has the right to 
embrace Christianity if he chooses. The 
father may bring action against the mis- 
sionaries who were responsible for the 
conversion of his son, the judge declared, 
but it is doubtful whether the action would 
be successful.” 


Building for the 
Church School 

A very practical pamphlet entitled “The 
Church School Building” has just been 
published by the board of home missions 
of the Methodist Episcopal church. It is 
full of plans, suggestions, and ideas that 
will help any church which is planning an 
educational building to think out its own 
needs. It may be secured without charge 
from 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Message of One 
Hundred Pastors 

The message “America and Religion,” 
which was prepared by a group of one 
hundred pastors and put into form by 
Charles Stelzle, has been widely and ap- 
preciatively commented upon. It has been 
printed in convenient and attractive form 
and can be secured in quantities at cost 
from Mr. Stelzle, 1 Madison Ave., New 
York. 


International Council of 
Religious Education 

The international council of religious 
education held its sixth annual conference 
of vacation school workers at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Feb. 9 and 10. It was, 
in effect, a school both of methods and 
of inspiration. There were statistical and 
descriptive reports of the work in various 
fields, and a discussion of the whole matter 
of week-day religious education, and the 
still larger question of the relation of 
church and state in education, as well as of 
the specific problems of the vacation 
school. 


A Call to Prayer on 
World Issues 

The federal council of churches, with- 
out fixing any specific date has suggested 
that within the next few weeks churches 
devote special attention to prayer with 
reference to the spiritual issues involved in 
our relations with China, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, and Europe. The call is, in part, 
as follows: “Let prayer be offered for 
China, asking that the United States and 
other nations may look with sympathy 
and helpfulness on her problems and be 
guided to take those actions that may 
secure justice and goodwill. Let prayer 
be offered that the mutual dealings of the 
United States, Mexico, and Nicaragua may 
be right and just in the sight of God. Let 
prayer be offered also that the relations 
of the United States and Europe may be 
so guided as to do away with suspicion 
and ill-will and may lead to mutual sym- 
pathy, understanding and helpfulness. Let 
us pray that the vast body of Christian 
people in our churches may be led by the 
spirit of God to see the kingdom of God 
in its larger relations and responsibilities.” 


For an Educational Advance 
In South America 

The committee on cooperation in Latin 
America is sponsoring a movement which 
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prepeses to send Dr. Wade Crawford 
Barelay to South America as a eonsulting 
expert to assist in the development of a 
more adequate curriculum for the Sunday 
schools, the daily vacation schools, the 
religious departments of elementary day 
schools and denominational schools and 
colleges. The purpose is to hold a series 
of regional conferences at which Dr. Bar- 
clay will consult with local leaders in the 
production of modern curricula suited to 
the needs of the several situations. Dr. 
Barclay is at present director of religious 
service for the foreign field of the board 
of education of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. His former experience in South 
America and his acquaintance there, as 
well as his general competence in this as- 
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pect ef religieus edueation, especially § 
him for this service. The Chicago ar 
has been asked to underwrite the expe 
of this enterprise. A luncheon was he 
at the Union League club, Chicago, o 
Feb. 15, under the chairmanship of Rey 
John Timothy Stone and the general pro 
motion of Mr. Herbert S. Harris, Brazilia 
representative of the world Sunday sch 
association, in the interest of financing 
the project. 


A Hundred Years of 
Converses 

The Christian Observer, of Louisville 
Ky., announced for publication on Feb. 16 
a “Converse Centennial Number.” cele. 
brating the remarkable fact that three 
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a New Pastor? 


Experienced clergyman available in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Illinois, 
Nebraska and California. 
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Gertrude D. Holmes Director 
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Sheridan Road at Wilson Ave. 


CHICAGO 


HIS beautiful hotel, on Chic ago’s 

chief boulevard and on the main 
business street uptown is in the cen- 
ter of the famous North Shore dis- 
trict. Here, at moderate charges, 
are hotel accommodations that are 
not excelled anywhere. Excellent 
restaurant and Narcissus Grill Cafe- 
teria. Only 18 minutes from down- 
town. Elevated express, surface 
lines, fast motor coaches. Excep- 
tional garage accommodations. 


Rooms with private bath 
$2.50 per day and up. 


cw 


Reservations are desirable. 


H. A. BIRNBAUM, Manager 
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Amasa Converse, editor from 1827 to 1872. 
Then his son, Rev. F. Bartless Converse, 
whose service began in 1858 and extended 
to 1907. Then Mr. Harry P. Converse, 
following his father, on the staff from 
1899 and managing editor since 1907. As 
the father and grandfather averaged forty 
years of editorship apiece, we see no rea- 
son why the present incumbent should not 
be entitled to at least twenty years more 
of active service. We believe there is 
some argument as to which is the oldest 
religious paper in the country, and the 
decision would doubtless depend upon the 
eligibility rules. The Christian Observer 
says of itself: “The Christian Observer 
is the oldest religious paper in America 
with a continuous publication. With the 
exception of eight or nine issues when it 
was suppressed by President Lincoln, and 
the difficulty of starting again after the 
war, it has appeared every week since 


Sept. 4, 1813.” 


The Hired Man Theory of 
Religious Work 

Rather belated, “ut too good to en- 
joy all by ourselycs, is an extract from 
a report of a meeting in Detroit as given 
by the federal council’s information serv- 
ice. The meeting was of ministers and 
representatives of the chamber of com- 
merce to talk over issues growing out of 
events connected with the convention of 
the American federation of labor, the 
attitude of the Y.M.C.A., and all that. 
“Perhaps the most striking statement in 
the newspaper account of the meeting 
was that by ‘a civilian guest’ who said, ‘I 
regard the Y.M.C.A. as my hired man. 

. I contribute to it because I believe it 
tries to spread moral and improving ideas. 
I cannot regard it as a religious institution 
except to this extent. If the attitude of 
my hired man on questions which I be 
lieve he is paid to propagate does not 
agree with mine, I fire him’.” 


Moslems See Christianity as a 
Religion of Cruelty 

The “Moslem Outlook,” which describes 
itself as “the only weekly mouthpiece of 
the Moslem community in South Africa,” 
points out with some acuteness the fact 
that Christianity has undergone many 
changes since its early days, and compares 
this spirit of change unfavorably with the 
immutability of Islam. Christianity once 
considered kings as invested with divine 
authority; now it is doing away with kings 
entirely. Early Christianity was pacifistic; 
present Christianity is warlike. The Chris- 
tian Bible does not condemn slavery; but 
modern Christianity does, though often 
producing economic conditions which are 
worse. Christ prohibited divorce; Chris- 
tianity permits it but “is yet in the pre- 
liminary stage of its experience in this 
matter, so they must needs seek for fur- 
ther improvements in the methods of sat- 
isfactorily effecting separation between 
married people, whereas Islam has solved 
this problem from the time of its very 
appearance thirteen centuries ago. Chris- 
tianity has confused and conflicting prac- 
tices in regard to drinking wine. Chris- 
tianity offers to the heathen a narrow 
creed or dogma, with the alternative of 
accepting it or being eternally damned.” 
That this cruel doctrine is “the main plank 
of orthodox Christianity,” is either the im- 
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pression that protestant missions have 
made upon this spokesman of the prophet, 
or the interpretation which he gives to 
Christianity for the sake of promoting Mo- 
hammedan propaginda. There is nothing 
in the statement of Moslem principles and 
practice in this article to suggest that the 
sword was ever employed or that any 
other than the gentlest niethods were ever 
used in the promotion of Islam. 


Near East College 
Association 

The Near East College association has 
been incorporated by the six American 
colleges in the near east—Robert college, 
Constantinople Woman's college, the 
American University of Beirut, Interna- 
tional College of Smyrna, Sofia American 
schools, and Athens collge, Greece—which 
have been affiliated informally for the 
purpose of economy and efficient manage- 
ment and for raising the $15,000,000 en- 
dowment fund needed to put them on a 
permaneiut financial basis. The purpose 
of the Near East College association, ac 
cording to an announcement by the exec- 
utive committee, is to give to interna- 
tionally minded people “who believe in 
this movement of practical idealism an 
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throughout by Dr. Allen —78 days —£880 complete. 
Dr. Allen's new translation of the Gospel of Mark— 
Independent, vivid, clear, graphic, Oriental—Beauti- 
fully bound—Send $1. 

Rev. Ray Allen, D. D., Hornell, N. ¥. 
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epportunity to enlist in a movement that 
offers a practical program for producing 
leadership, creating understanding and in- 
spiring cooperation among the peoples of 
the near east.”” The aim is to have 100,- 
000 members by January 1, 1928. Individ- 
ual membership in the Near East College 
association will be $10 annually; family 
membership $25; scholarship membership 
$100; club membership $100, and endow- 
ment membership $1,000. This plan was 
inaugurated by the late Cleveland H. 
Dodge, who saw the necessity for a co- 
ordinated movement if the colleges were 
to readjust themselves to post-war con- 
ditions. 


Anti-evolution Bill 
Fails in Arkansas 

For the sake both of the news and the 
comment contained, we give the Emporia 
Gazette's editorial statement on the fact 
and manner of the defeat of the anti-evo- 
lution bill in Arkansas: “Wednesday the 
Arkansas house passed, by a margin of 
three votes on roll call, the fundamental- 
ists’ bill prohibiting the teaching of evolu- 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

The Youth Movement in China, by Tsi C. Wang. 
New Republic, $1.00. 

Anthony Trollope, by Michael Sadleir. Houghton 
Mifflin, $5.00. 

A Short History of Art, by Andre Blum and R. R, 
Tatlock. Scribner, $7.50. 

The Rhineland Occupation, by Henry T. Allen. 
Bobbs-Merrill, $5.00. 

The Story of Jesus, by Benjamin W. Bacon. Cen- 
tury, $2.50. 

The City of Perfection, by Thomas L. 
Century, $2.50. 

Can the Churches Unite? A Symposium. Cen- 
tury, $1.25. 

The Eloquence of Christian Experience, by Ray- 
mond Calkins. Macmillan, $2.00. 

A Modern Plea for Christianity, by Louis De 
Launay. Macmillan, $2.25. 

Folk-lore in the Old Testament, by James George 
Frazer. Macmillan, $2.50. 

Man and the Message, by John Humpstone. Jud- 
son, $1.50. 

Religious Educational Music Manual, compiled by 
Lucy C. Main. Judson, $1.75. 

The Unknown Jesus Christ, by L. W. Spayd (Book 
Two). Author, Roseville, O., 60 cents. 

Good Times for Boys, by William Ralph LaPorte. 
Methodist Book, 60 cents. 

The Scriptures in the Making, by Abigail Pearce. 
Macmillan, $2.00. 

My Own Story, by Fremont Older. 
$2.50. 

Young Anarchy, by Philip Gibbs. Doran, $2.00. 

The Golden Lotus, by G. E. Locke. Page. m 

Sue Stanwood, by Lillian Grace Copp. Page, $2.00. 

Bishop Charles Betts Galloway, by Warren A. 
Candler. Cokesbury, $1.50. 
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Macmillan, 


tion. Thursday it came up in the senate. 
The senate having watched the house, was 
sadder and wiser. The senators knew the 
power of the organized minorities in their 
districts; they knew the legislators who 
went on record as opposing this crank bill 
might be market for slaughter. So when 
its turn came, the Arkansas senate 
wouldn't stand for a roll call. They had a 
simple aye and nay vote on it, and the 
ayes were smothered in a whirlwind of 
nays, and the bill was killed. Which proves 
that common sense and courage are not 


necessarily on the same side in a demo 
racy, if it proves anything.” 


Dr. James Stalker, Scotch 
Church Historian, Dead 

Dr. James Stalker, professor of churg 
history in the college of the United Fre 
church, Aberdeen, Scotland, died in Fioy 
ence, Italy, on Feb. 6. Dr. Stalker’s liye 
of St. Paul and Christ are familiar » 
American clergymen, and his voice, like 
wise, had been heard frequently in this 
country. 





Equalizing Ministerial Salaries 


TrHE SUGGESTION has recently been 

made in Methodist circles that it would 
be the Christian thing to equalize salaries 
among all the ministers, so that the pas- 
tors of wealthy city churches would not 
be rolling in (comparative) luxury while 
the country preachers and the ministers 
in poor city parishes grow shiny at the 
elbows and knees, are acutely embarrassed 
by a doctor bill, and never have money to 
buy a book without going on half rations 
for a week. With all due allowance for 
the fact that most pastors of well-to-do 
churches are not so free from financial 
worries as their brethren with smaller sal- 
aries generally suppose, the suggestion 
seemed to have merit. If the principle, 
“From each according to his ability, to 
each according to his need,” is applicable 
anywhere, it ought to be in the Christian 
ministry. 

EQUALIZATION NOT EQUITABLE 


A thoughtful writer in Zion’s Herald, 
Rev. Arthur T. Kent, who represents him- 
self as one of those ministers who would 
benefit personally by such an equalization 
of salaries, points out some serious diffi- 
culties in the way of operating such a 
plan equitably and, what is more, some 
objections to adopting it even if it could 
be done. Churches which pay more, de- 
mand more of their preachers. A higher 
standard of living must be maintained. 
Members of opulent churches would be 
embarrassed by having their pastors live 
with conspicuous frugality while they 
themselves enjoy comforts and luxuries. 
Some ministers have small families, some 
have large families, and some have none. 
Some have good health, and some have 
expensive illnesses. Costs of living differ 
in different places. Young men who have 
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been ambitious to give themselves th 
best possible preparation for their work 
frequently enter upon their work with ; 
load of school debts to pay off. These 
and other considerations suggest that 
equality of salaries would not mean equal. 
ity of economic conditions, and an adjust. 
ment to meet these varying needs would 
be a very complicated matter. It is eves 
hinted that there are a good many minis. 
ters who would find a considerable par 
of their stimulus removed if they did no 
feel that there was a larger church wit 
a larger salary ahead of them to work for 

But there are still other considerations 
says Mr. Kent. “Perhaps the greate 
difficulty would come in the attitude th 
the churches would take toward it. Th 
conservative alarmists who would raisé 
the cry of “socialism” are too few to 
much of a problem. But how mam 
churches are there that would give as lib 
erally if they knew that, no matter how 
much they gave, their own minister would 
not receive any appreciably greater bene- 
fit from it? Would the church give as lib 
erally if they knew that the amount they 
gave had nothing to do with the calling o/ 
the preacher assigned to them? The an- 
swer seems obvious. 

“Just what provision must we make to 
prevent the large increase in the number 
of churches that would naturally follow? 
Every group of two or three families in 
the country would want a church of its 
own. And there are not a few church 
leaders who have enough of the old de- 
nominational spirit left to welcome such 
an arrangement as an opportunity to show 
marvelous growth in their districts and 


FEDERATION THE REMEDY 


“For instance, a great deal of the hardship 
in small places can be eliminated by fed- 
erating with other churches. There are 
some sections of the country where fed- 
eration is going forward in admirable fash- 
ion. But there are others where church 
leaders look upon it with high disfavor. 
And there are many places where federa 
tion is blocked by the people of the 
church. concerned. It seems to me that 
the day has gone by when the salvation 
of Methodism depended upon “building 
four a day.” The time is long past due 
when ‘he spirit of denominationalism of 
the part of the leaders, and the prejudice, 
selfishness, and general “cantakerousness 
on the part of some laymen, which have 
blocked federation in the past, should give 
way for the greater good of the kingdom. 
And I believe that Methodism will profit 
in the end. 
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Growth of the Soul 


ITH its next issue The Chris- 
tian Century will begin the 
publication of a great human 
document. It is the revela- 
tion of the developing inner life of a 
young woman of this generation. Print- 
ed under the title, “Growth of the Soul,” 
this collection of extracts from the let- 
ters of Grace Scribner will take its 
place at once among the authentic spir- 
itual autobiographies of our times. 


It is probable that most of the readers 
of The Christian Century never heard 
of Grace Scribner. In the present num- 
ber Dr. Harry F. Ward, in a foreword 
to the series, tells something of the ex- 
ternal facts of her life. The rugged pio- 
neer life from which she came; the hard 
school of self-propulsion and self-disci- 
pline in which she was forged; the range 
of spiritual interest which carried her 
all the way from the Salvation Army to 
an extreme rationalism, and back to a 
faith all her own — these and other 
marks of her life are suggested vividly. 
From one point of view her life was, as 
Dr. Ward says, “an uncommon expres- 
sion of the possibilities of life in the 
United States.” From another, as he 
suggests, it was as much warning as 
promise: “Does it mean that modern 
society is on the way to destroy itself 
by means of the machinery that is its 
distinction and its boast? Into this ca- 
reer had gone something of the vital 
forces of our 
New Subscribers t i me an d 
During the past week The Chris | place — the 
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urge for edu- 
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pated; the genuine intellectual culture 
that has flourished even out of our ma- 
terialistic soil. These forces took hold of 
this life, as she took hold of them, and 
in the interaction was fashioned an in- 
strument of priceless value to the social 
order. Then when this life had overcome 
the obstructions that our time has put 
before real privilege, when it was re- 
turning with interest all that it had 
grudgingly been permitted to take from 
the common storehouse, then society 
took and broke it and threw it away as 
a thing of no account.”’ 


No wonder Dr. Ward asks, “‘Is it all a 
parable, this brief life and its ending?” 


HIS clear view of the development 

that took place within Grace Scrib- 

ner is to be presented in The Chris- 
tian Century not because she was Grace 
Scribner — a young woman of unusual 
charm, intelligence and promise — but 
because she was so truly representative 
of thousands of others of her generation. 
Hundreds of Grace Scribners — in spir- 
it, if not in attainment — walk the 
streets of America’s cities today. They 
work in our offices. They read in our 
libraries. They seek fellowship in our 
homes. They worship i in our churches. 
It is a tragedy of our times that they are so 
seldom understood. The revelations of these 
unrestrained writings of this one member of 
this group will make understanding easier. 





The choice of materials for this series has been 


made by Miss Winifred L. Chappell, Miss y 
Scribner’s most intimate friend. Miss Chappell V4 
is known by readers of The Chrstian Century 4 
for her work in connection with the (4 
famous Passaic number issued last sum- The 
mer. The high quality of her work there Christian 
has been equalled, if not surpassed, in Century, 
this more intimate and even more ex- ¢ 440 South 
acting task. y Dearborn St., 
— 7 Chicago 


A 13-weeks’ ac quaintance sub- 
scription to The Christian 
Century, if entered at once, 
will secure for the sub- 
scriber all the instal- 
ments of this re- 
markable human Name 
document. 


4 I enclose herewith $1 for a 
13-weeks’ acquaintance sub- 
7 scription. Please be sure to 
send me all copies containing 
“Growth of the Soul.” 
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Re-studying Jesus Christ 


{These books will prepare your mind for a fruitful Lenten season} 


The Five Portraits of Jesus 


> ©. H. Clow. Jesus as drawn by the synoptics; as seen 
in the fourth gospel; as he was to the tive church; the 
Jesus of Paul; the Jesus of the forward , when he will be 
both priest and king. ($2.00) 


Jesus and Our Generation 


By Charles W. Gilkey. Forty thousand people in six great 
student centers of India hoard these lectures in which Jesus was 
interpreted to the best thought of the East. ($2.00) 


The ) Sprtnnl Pilgrimage of Jesus 


A. Robertson. “The greatest spiritual fact that has 
ever emerged in the long story of the human race is Jesus of 
Nazareth'’s consciousness of God.” Thus begins this remark- 
able book. ($2.00) 


St. Paul's Life of Christ 


B O. Griffith. The task of this author has been to 
study 3 mind of the great Apostle in his epistles and in the 
book of Acts, then to reconstruct : Christ who was enthroned 
in Paul's mind and heart. ($2.00 


Jesus and His Bible 


By George H. Gilbert,author of “The Student's Life of Jesus." 
What actually was the Bible which Jesus had as his spiritual 
background? ($1.75) 


The Creative Work of Jesus 


By Daniel Lamont. The aim of this book is to restate the 
organic connection between Christian experience and “the core 
of the Christian religion’’—the death and resurrection of Jesus, 
regarded as a single, indissoluble, historical fact. ($1.25) 


The Religion of Jesus and the 
Faith of Paul 


By Adolf Deissmann. The famous Selly Oak Lectures of 
the author of “Light from the Ancient East” and “St. Paul.’ 
Few books so impress the mind with the certainty that in Jesus 
ae have the God-planned way of redemption for humanity. 
($2.00) 


Jesus, Man of Genius 


By J. Middleton Murray. You will not agree entirely with 
this presentation, but it is a most significant book as coming 
from a man of literature who enters sore the study of Jesus 
sincerely, with unbiased mind. ($2.50 


The Anthology of Jesus 


Edited by James Marchant. The best that has been written, 
both in prose and verse, concerning Jesus. Beautifully printed 
and bound, making the book a surpassing gift. ($2.50) 


The Teaching of Jesus 


(A Source Book) by Ernest D. Burton. ($2.00) 


The Ethical Teaching of Jesus 


By Ernest F. Scott. ($1.00) 


The Unfathomable Christ 


By Frederick F. Shannon. ($1.50) 


The Constructive Revolution of Jesus 
By Samuel Dickey. ($1.60) 


The Aim of Jesus Christ 


By William Forbes Cooley. ($2.00) 


The Manhood of the Master 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick. ($1.15) 


The Christian Century Book Service: 


The Gospel That Jesus Preached and 
the Gospel for Today 


By A. - Cofpus, If we should come to the great fact of 
Jesus, laying aside all theological doctrines, and look at him as 
he was, in character, word and deed, his thought of God, would 
we conclude that he is the Son of God? Read - ($1.75) 


The Christ of Faith and the 
Jesus of History 


By D. M. Ross. Dr. Ross tears away some of the veils in 
which creeds and councils and churchmen have hidden the 
evangel of Jesus. Notably a book for the times. 00) 


Jesus and Life 
ia eph F. McFayden. “We are realizing as never before 
that ristianizing of men, of all men, ix all their relations, 
is not so much a matter of interest to the church as a matter of 
life and death for the world.” ($1.25) 


The Lord of Thought 


By Dougall and Emmet. A study of the problems which 
confronted Jesus and the solution he offered. An on 
on new lines for the supremacy of our Lord. ($1.50 


The Practice of the Principles of Jesus 


By W. P. King. Just the kind of idea which needs the very 
Soi ee) circulation today, says Bishop McConnell of this book. 


Jesus Christ and the World Today 


tehins and R ter. A fine study course, as well 
as x‘ t= book 7 ro gonting. adele lists of 
questions on the various chapters. 


The Way of Jesus 


By H. - Hod im. A searching and informing inquiry into 
the question “Is Jesus Christ the leader we need in the world 
today?” The answer is an emphatic affirmative. (75c) 


The Portraits of Jesus in the 
New Testament 
By Henry Sloane Coffin. ($1.00) 


Christ the Truth 


By William Temple, Bishop of Manchester. ($2.50) 


Our Lord’s Earthly Life 


By David Smith. ($3.00) 


Life and Teaching of Jesus 


By Edward I. Bosworth. ($2.50) 


The Jesus of History 


By T. R. Glover. ($1.50) 


The Social Principles of Jesus 


By Walter Rauschenbusch. ($1.15) 


Toward the Understanding of Jesus 
By V. Simkhovitch ($1.00) 


Jesus Lover of Men 
By Wilton Rix. ($1.00) 


The Reality of Jesus 


By J. H. Chambers-Macaulay. ($1.75) 
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